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TRANSLATOR S PREFACE. 


ih ft Lecture on Science, delivered not 
long since at the Royal Institution, and 
republished in the Eclectic of October, 1800, 
the Rev. G. Kingsley, speaking of the im¬ 
mense behefit mankind derived from the 
“ brave and patient investigation of physi¬ 
cal facts ” ever since the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, and showing that the 
eighteenth century, “by boldly observing 
and analyzing facts,” did mote for the wel¬ 
fare of mankind “than the whole fifteen 
centuries before itgoes on to say “ that 
this boldness towards facts increased in 
proportion as Europe became indoctrinated 
with the Jewish literature; and that notably 
such men as Kepler, Newton, Berkely, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Descartes, in whatso* 
ever else they differed, agreed in this: that 
their attitude towards nnture Was derived 
from the teachings of the Jewish sages. I 
believe that we are not yet f ully aware how 
much we owe to the Jewish mind, in the gradu¬ 
al emancipation of the human intellect.” 
What the learned lecturer here says of the 
influence of the Jewish mind on the devel¬ 
opment of the human intellect in general, 
may, with even more propriety, be said of 
the influence of the Jewish mind in bring¬ 
ing about that great and memorable event, 
forming a most remarkable epoch in the 
history of Christianity and Christendom— 
the Protestant Reformation. Few indeed, 
if any, are aware how much Christianity 
is indebted to Judaism, not only for its 
birth eighteen centuries ago, but even for 
its subsequent regeneration in the sixteenth 
century. Dr. Graetz, the nble and thorough 
Jewish historian, whose oral instructions 


the translator himself has had the privi¬ 
lege of enjoying while pursuing his theo¬ 
logical studies at the Seminary of Breslau, 
deserves the credit of being the first who 
has clearly and satisfactorily pointed out 
the hitherto hidden, yet potent influence 
which the literature of the Hebrews has 
exerted, more or less directly, on the great 
Reform movement. In the ninth volume 
of his Oeschichto der Juden, Leipsic, I860, 
the author traces, with his wonted accuracy 
and profound research, the events immedi¬ 
ately preceding the Reformation; which 
events, though directly related to the his¬ 
tory and literature of Israel, paved the 
way for that decisive change of public 
sentiment in reference to the authority of 
the Pope and the Catholic Church, ending 
in the establishment of the Protestant 
Church. 

It is this part of the author’s work, con¬ 
stituting chapters 3 to C, inclusive, in the 
original, which is now presented to the 
English reader, the translation having been 
originally undertaken at tbe special 
request of the Rev. Dr. Wise, the 
well-known editor of The Isuaemte, in 
the columns of which it was first published. 
As regards the rendering itself, the trans¬ 
lator would simply say that, while endeav¬ 
oring to give an exact and faithful copy of 
the original, he has occasionally taken tho 
liberty to abridge the narrative when the 
original would have appeared too prolix in 
an English dress, and now and then, also, 
embodied in the text tho substance of what 
in the original is stated in tho notes. The 
latter, which are quite numerous in the 



original, giving the sources and quoting 
the original documents, from which the 
author drew his facts and data, have heen 
left untranslated, since to the general 
reader they would bo of little interest, 
while to the critical reader the original 
will no doubt he accessible. For the con¬ 
venience of the English reader, the trans¬ 
lator has divided the text into twenty-four 
sections, and prepared a “Table of Con¬ 
tents” according to the division. At the 
close will also he found a brief resume of 

Memphis, Tenm,, December, 1860, 


the entire narrative, as it closes rather 
abruptly in the original. 

With these brief prefatory remarks, the 
Translator now presents these pages to the 
public at large, trusting that the incidents 
and events therein described will be of in¬ 
terest both to the votaries of that faith 
whom they originally and immediately 
concerned, and to the votaries of that other 
faith, upon whom they subsequently and 
indirectly exerted so great an influence. 

SIMON TUSK A. 
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SECTION I. 

When we consider the moral and intel¬ 
lectual state of Germany at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, we can not but 
wonder that the Protestant Reformation 
originated in t./inl country rather than in 
any other Christian government. Germany 
was then the land of marauding knights; 
t. e scene of continual feuds for the most 
trifling affairs; where every man was a 
despot and a slave at the same time, piti¬ 
lessly trampling upon his inferiors, and 
miserably fawning upon his superiors. The 
Germans themselves were a blunt, rude 
people, prone to drunkenness and notori¬ 
ous for their general stupidity. And yet, 
from such a land and people proceeded a 
great movement, that agitated Enrope to 
its very center, changed entirely the state 
of political affairs, gave the death-blow to 
the institutions of the Middle Ages, and 
marked the dawn of a new historical pe¬ 
riod. The reformation of Church and 
State—a thing which enlightened minds 
wre then but dreaming of—began in a 
country where it would have been least ex- 
p ected. In a government remarkable for 
its imbecility, where even the Emperor 
himself, though styled the Sovereign of the 
World, commanded and threatened in vain ; 
where only the lesser tyrants, though only 
at brief intervals, commanded some re¬ 
spect—who would, in such a land, have 
looked for a vigorous manifestation of 
strength, that was to rejuvenate the nations 
of Europe? Truly, to the men of that age 
this seemed a sheer impossibility. Never¬ 
theless, in that people there slumbered a 
latent power, which needed hut to be 
aroused, to effect the rejuvenation of Europe. 
Among the Germans there still prevailed 
that simplicity of life and austerity of mor¬ 
als—pedantic, indeed, and even ludicrous 
in appearance—which characterized their 
early ancestors. Not so was it in the lead¬ 
ing Romanian countries of tne time—in 
Italy, France and Spain. In these, a false 
refinement, satiated lust and moral corrup¬ 
tion had already appeared. The very rude¬ 
ness and bluntness still prevailing among 
the Germans prevented the corrupt clergy, 
to a great extent, from contaminating them 
with the poison of their own viciousness. 
The lower orders of the clergy in Germany, 
compared with those of other European 
countries, were more chaste and modest. 
That innate appreciation of domestic life 
and social reunion, which characterized 
the Germans in common with the Israel¬ 


ites, guarded them against that loosenes s 
of morals to which the Romanian nations 
had then already degenerated. Moreover, 
the very fact "that the Germans were 
slow in comprehension and clumsy in 
thought, caused them to adhere tenaciously 
to their faith and to their sense of truth 
and justice; and thus they did not, like 
other nations, suffer themselves to be 
deprived of them by the arts of sophis¬ 
try. In the cultivated circles of Rome 
and Italy, particularly at the Papal 
Court, the dogmas of Christianity were 
derided; the political power alone, re¬ 
sulting from the latter, Was eagerly 
grasped. In Germany, where the people 
were little disposed to merriment, except 
when in ttieir drinking saloons, they did 
not think lightly of Christianity, but re¬ 
vered it as an ideal which, once a living 
reality, was hound to be revived again. 

But these moral germs were so deeply 
hidden and buried in the bosom of the Ger¬ 
man people, that, hut for the aid of favor¬ 
able circumstances, they would not have 
been brought lo light to exercise their great 
historical influence. The Talmud -*though 
the Germans themselves will not acknowl¬ 
edge it—has indirectly contributed mncli 
to rousing these slumbering forces. We 
may boldly assert, that the controversy to 
which tiie Talmud gave rise aroused the 
consciousness of the Germans, and created 
a public opinion, without which the Refor¬ 
mation, like many a similar attempt, would 
have died at its very birth—nay, more, it 
would never have been born. The rolling 
of an insignificant pebble ended in a power¬ 
ful, crushing avalanche. 

SECTION II. 

That insignificant grain of sand, which 
brought about this great commotion, was 
an ignorant, totally degraded individual, 
the very scum ot the “Israelites —Joseph 
Pfefferkorn —a being, whose name does not 
deserve mention in literature and history, 
hut whom Providence seems to have des¬ 
tined, like the buprestidans, to accomplish 
against his will a useful work. 

This Joseph Pfefferkorn, a native of Mo¬ 
ravia, was more expert in the practice of 
dishonesty than in the acquisition of knowl¬ 
edge. At the house of his uncle, Rabbi 
Meir Pfefferkorn, lie had hastily snatched 
some hits of Hebrew learning, which' he 
thought he could turn to more advantage 
among ignorant Christians than among his 
own kinsmen. Having committed one or 
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more thefts, he fled to avoid the impending whether voluntarily or not, is not known— 
penalty, sought refuge in the Church, and with being evil-disposed toward the Cliris- 
in tlie thirty-sixth year of his age—about tians and with despising every thing Cliris- 
1505—was baptized, together with his wife tian. At length the Archbishop Herrmann 
and children, his first name being changed inquired what opinions the Jews enter- 
into Johannes (John). Ho also induced his tailed respecting Jesus and Mary. In re¬ 
relatives to embrace Christianity. The ! spi nsj to this inquiry, the so-called bap- 
baptism seems to have taken place at Co- tized Rabbi accused his former brethren of 
logne. Here, at any rate, Pfeflerkorn en- 1 the most shameful blasphemies against the 
joyed the special favor of the ignorant, i latter. In consequence of this, all the Jews 
haughty and fanatical Dominicans. They living in the region of the lower Rhine were 
seemed to have recognized in him a pmeti- banished. 

cable tool, took him under their special It was from this Victor of ICarben that 
protection, and procured for him the posi- Ortnin Gratins obtained all the materials 
tion of superintendent of the city hospital requisite for bringing charges against the 
and surveyor of salt. * Jews, their Talmud, their errors and their 

Cologne was at that time the home of a abominations. These he published in a 
set of swaggering, vain-glorious set of men, book entitled, “The Life and Manners of 
Who shunned the rays of enlightenment, the Jews”—first written in Latin, 1504, and 
and were anxious to obscure the dawn of translated into German. The first charge 
an enlightened age with the dark clouds of ; preferred against the Jews reads as follows: 
superstitious ignorance. Foremost among “ They would not abandon their religion 
them was a certain Hoogstraten, acting as for all the treasures of the world. If even 
grand inquisitor—a man of violence, reck- a thousand ducats were offered to the poor- 
less in his conduct, greedily longing for tlie est one of them, to induce him to renounce 
odor of burning heretics. He banished his faith, or even to stoop in order to pick 
from the city all who were in favor of a up something in front of a crucifix, he 
liberal education, and would have made an would decline the oiler, preferring to re- 
excellent Torquemada in Spain. Similar main in a state of indigence, liven the 
to him was a professor of Dominican tlie- most ignorant among the Jews would 
ology, Arnold de Turtgern, who had once rattier be burned alive a thousand times, 
committed a crime in his native city 7 , and, than confess the name of Jesus.” 
in consequence, would fain have cast his And now, because this people, so often 
origin into oblivion. Ortuin de Gracs (in decried for their greedy avarice, would not 
Latin, Ortunius Gratins.) was tlie third in i surrender their honest convictions for mon- 
the triumvirate. He was the son of a ; ey, and because this people, so generally 7 
clergyman, desirous of imitating his father. | denounced as cowards. Would rather sutler 
He Had tasted but little of the liberal arts . the most excruciating pain of being burned 
and sciences; nevertheless, his friends and j alive—it was for this that Victor of ICarben, 
associates could not sufficiently praise him or Ortnin, branded them as the worst and 
as a poet and master of the fine arts. most corrupt people on earth. The pecu¬ 

liar usages of the Hebrews, as well as the 
SECTION III. rabbinical legends of the Talmud, are then 

ridiculed. Nor is the accusation wanting 
Ortuin de Gracs was filled with such that the Jews, in their pray'ers, imprecate 
burning hatred against tlie Jews, that; curses upon apostate Jews that have been 
zealous fanaticism alone can hardly 7 have ! converted to Christianity 7 . The most orig- 
prompted it. He made it his special aim inal of all the false' accusations, is the as- 
to excite the hatred of the Christians against sertion that the Jews always instigate, by 
them, by publishing nnti-Jewish works, fraud and violence, the murder of apostates 
Too ignorant to compose such works him- from Judaism—of which most horrible in¬ 
self, lie engaged the services of converted stances arc related. The Talmud, as a mat- 
Jews to furnish him tlie material requisite ter of course, which the Jews are said to 
for such publications. A certain Israelite, regard with more veneration than even the 
who, on the occasion of some persecution. Decalogue, is held responsible for all the 
or on some other ground, had entered the wickedness of its adherents, 
pale of Christianity in the fiftieth year of 

his age, and assumed tlie name of Vidor of SFCTION IV. 

Karben, was heralded as a ltabb:—though 

he understood but little of rabbinical liter- But, after all, Victor of Karben, it seems, 
ature—that the more importance might bo was either too old (ho was born 1442, died 
attached to his attack on Judaism and de- 1515,) or not sufficiently serviceable for the 
fence of Christianity. In order to test his purposes of the Dominicans. This Order 
sincerity as a Christian, Herrmann, land- aimed more especially at the furtherance 
grave of Hessia, then A rciibi; hop and Elec- of a plan, by which they would become tlie 
tor of Cologne, convened at Poppelsdorf sole judges* and arbiters of heretical men 
(near Bonn) learned Hebrews of the Rlion- and writings, and thus secure a most profit- 
isli provinces, to hold a religious contro- able business. But for this object they 
versy witli this Victor. This controversy needed a Jew; their own firm having blit 
was carried on in presence of many eour- recently fallen into extraordinary disre- 
tiers, clergymen and knights. In the course pute. The two Orders of Dominicans and 
of the debate Victor reproached the Jews— Franciscans had at all times been deadly 
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enemies of each other. Whatever was 
lauded hy the one, was condemned by the 
other. If the Dominicans were followers 
of the scholastic philosophy of Thomas 
Aquinas, calling themselves Thomists, 
then the Franciscans would embrace the 
scholastic theology of some other patron of 
learning, such us Scotius or Occam. The 
Franciscans advocated, for instance, the 
dogma that not merely Jesus, hut also his 
mother, was born immaculate of a virgin 
mother. In opposition to this, the Domini¬ 
cans strongly contended against the im¬ 
maculate conception of Wary. This con¬ 
troversy was carried on with a spirit of ex¬ 
traordinary animosity at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. The Dominicans 
endeavored to prove Their view by mira¬ 
cles. For this purpose they obtained the 
services of a journeyman tailor, admitting 
him into their Order. This tailor was at 
first a willing tool in their hands, declaring 
at their instance that, he held nightly con¬ 
versation with Mary, and heard from her 
own lips that her conception was not im¬ 
maculate. At last this tailor betrayed the 
fraud of the Dominicans; in consequence 
of which the prior, sub-prior and two other 
persons of rank belonging to this Order 
were burned ns heretics. The Franciscans 
did not fail to avail themselves of the fa¬ 
vorable opportunity of spreading, by means 
of popular works'written in German and- 
Latin, the knowledge of the disgrace of 
their opponents, thereby rendering their 
rival Order odious in the eyes of the public. 
It was on this account that the Dominicans 
dared not, in their own name, to agitate 
against the Jews, but stimulated the bap¬ 
tized Pfetlerkorn to do so. 

Ffellerkorn was peculiarly pliable and 
serviceable. He lent his name to another 
anti-Jcwish work, which, again, Ortuin 
Gratius first composed in Latin. The work 
was entitled, “A Mirror lor Deflection,” 
and was published first in Nuremberg, 
lf>07, and in the following year in Cologne. 
In this book he exhorted the Jews to re¬ 
pent. In this, the first anti-Jewish work 
published under Pfclferkorn’s name, the 
Jews are, as yet, treated in a friendly 
inanner. The author flatters them not a 
little, and even takes the trouble to 
declare as untrue and calumnious the 
charges, so frequently preferred against 
them, of stealing anil murdering Chris¬ 
tian children. He further begs the Chris¬ 
tians not to banish the Jews, they hav¬ 
ing hitherto continually been driven 
from one exile to another; nor to impose 
upon them any too intolerable burdens, as 
they, too, are in some measure human be¬ 
ings. But this friendly manner was only 
assumed; it was but a feeler, thrown out 
in order to <jain ground. This “Mirror for 
Iteilection ” furthermore represents the fu¬ 
tility of the Jewish hope of a Messiah that 
is to redeem them, and refers, by way of 
illustration, to the ignominious end of the 
late Messianic movement under Asher 
Lammlh ).* On the other hand, there were 
said to be a great many more conversions 


of Jews to Christianity than before. This 
sign, laken in connection with others, 

I ointed to a new order of things, ushering 
in the time of one shepherd and one tlock, 
or—the end of the world. This pamphlet, 
in short, was but a mere skirmish, pre¬ 
paratory to a great battle against the re¬ 
ligion and literature o the Hebrews. 

The Dominicans of Cologne aimed at 
nothing less than the confiscation of all 
Talmudieal works, as was the case in 
France in the reign of Louis the Saint. To 
attain this object was the distant and indi¬ 
rect aim of Pfeflerkorn’s first pamphlet; 
its tendency being to cast suspicion on the 
character of the Talmud. It reproaches 
the Jews—now in atone of tender admoni¬ 
tion, now in a spirit of malicious invec¬ 
tive—with not acknowledging Jesus as the 
Lord and Messiah, and, more than this, 
with not revering and adoring Mary. It 
states three reasons for the stiff-necked, 
stubborn unbelief of the Jews: That they 
are given to usury; that they are not forced 
to visit the Church regularly, and that tliev 
are strongly attached to' the Talmud. 
These were the obstacles in the way of the • 
conversion of the Jews; and were they re¬ 
moved, the latter would join the Church 
ei> masse. Pfetlerkorn therefore advises the 
princes and the people to interdicttho usu¬ 
ry of the Jew’s, to compel them to visit 
churches and listen to sermons, and—to 
burn the Talmud. He admits, indeed, the 
unfairness of depriving the Jews of the 
right to possess their own works. But in¬ 
asmuch as the Christians do not liesitntelo 
commit all sorts of violence against tl e 
Jews, oppressing them with heavy burdet s 
and extortions of every description; aril 
since they do all this, not from malice < r 
avarice, but for the benefit of the Jews, to 
induce them to give up their unbelief, the 
mere confiscation of their Talmudieal works 
was, comparatively speaking, an innocent 
thing. This alone' was the main object of 
the work that appeared under Pfefferkurn’s 
name. 

The general opinion then prevailing far 
and wide in Germany was, that the Do¬ 
minican monks of Cologne were in part¬ 
nership with Pfellerkorn, endeavoring to 
turn the confiscation of the Talmud to the r 
own pecuniary advantage. The German 
Jews, it was well known, would be willing 
to make any amount of pecuniary sacri¬ 
fices rather than be without that sacred 
code—the Talmud. If now, thought the 
Dominicans, the civil magistrates could he 
induced to confiscate all existing copies of 


* Thin religious enthusiast, a Roman by birth, pre¬ 
tended to be the forerunner of the Messiah in Ifo 2. He 
claimed that if the Israelites would practice rigid pen¬ 
itence, self-denial and benevolence, they would tie re¬ 
deemed from all their sufferings and restored to Jeru¬ 
salem in less than a year. The people, particularly in 
Germany and Italy, prepared for such extraordinary 
events by the cabalistic vagaries of the times, fol¬ 
lowed his advice, sanguine ot realizing their expecta¬ 
tions. Iiut the supposed forerunner of the Messiah 
suddenly died, and, of course, the delusion was at an 
end. It was in consequence of this, no doubt, as the 
author rightly conjectures, that many an Israelite, 
disappointed in his sanguine hopes of final redemp¬ 
tion, sought salvation in the Church.— Translator. 
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that work, they (the Dominicans), being the 
legal inquisitors, would have them at their 
own disposal, and then the Jews would 
make them the most liberal oilers to re¬ 
voke the act of confiscation. That such 
were their selfish motives is most graphic¬ 
ally described in the letters of the cele¬ 
brated IteacAUn and others published at 
the time. To accomplish this, their desire, 
they again, in the following year, used the 
name of Pfetl'erkorn in the publication of a 
work, called “ The Jewish Confession ,” (1508). 
In this work they spoke even more invidi¬ 
ously of the Talmud, ridiculed the ro- 
ligious rites and ceremonies of the Hebrews, 
charged them with making confession to 
fish and poultry and then devouring their 
confessors. The Christians are warned 
against associating with the Jews, “these 
being more dangerous beings than the devil 
himself.” The Jews are characterized as 
being bloodhounds that live upon the sweat 
and blood of the Christians, ft was, there¬ 
fore, the duty of the rulers to banish the 
Jews; they having been long since driven 
out of many countries—France, Spain and 
Denmark—and but recently from Nurem¬ 
berg also. What harm, asks the author, 
what disadvantage have the Christians ex¬ 
perienced in consequence? “By rights ye 
should follow their example for the salva¬ 
tion of your souls!” The magistrates at 
least ought to prohibit them from trafficking 
with money and compel them to work and 
visit the churches. The thought which re¬ 
curs most repeatedly in this venomous 
little book is, of course, that the obduracy 
of the Jews is to be attributed solely to 
their rabbinical writings, these treating the 
Christian church with contempt. It is 
somewhat singular that Pfefferkorn deems 
it necessary to chastise his own associates 
also—the baptized Jews. “ Many a wicked 
Jew,” he says, “is found running into 
some country and becoming a Christian, 
not from conviction, but in order to gain 
money, to enjoy the pleasures and luxu¬ 
ries of life, and turn his art to better 
advantage. At last these baptized Jews 
return to their former brethren, saying: 
‘I will no longer be a Christian.’ And 
even though some of them remain with 
the Christians, yet in secret they adhere 
to their former faith.” Pfeffcrkdrn’s ob¬ 
ject in this was, perhaps, to meet in ad¬ 
vance the objections that might be made 
against his odious insinuations by other 
baptized Jews. Ho has himself, at all 
events, occasioned the sincerity of his be- j 
lief to be called into question. j 

Not long afterward (in February, 1509) 
Pfefferkorn again published a pamphlet in 
German on the Jewish Feast of the Pass- 
over. This work is addressed to the people 
and plainly inches them to use violence 
against the Jews. Contradicting what ho 
said in his first work, he now brings the 
charge that they regard it as highly merit¬ 
orious not merely to cheat, but even to 
kill, a Christian. It was, tliorefore, the 
duty of Christians to drive away those 
shabby dogs; and if the rulers were not 


willing to do it, the people should take the 
matter in their own hands, and first peti¬ 
tion the rulers to deprive the Jews by force 
of all their books, (except the Bible), and all 
articles pawned with them; nay, more, to 
take away their children and give them a 
Christian education, but banish into wretch¬ 
edness the adults as being incorrigible ras¬ 
cals. It was no sin to treat the Jews ever 
so badly since they were not free, but be¬ 
longed soul and body to the sovereign 
ruiers; and if these would not willingly 
comply with the request of the people, they 
should assemble an masse, nay, create a 
tumult and boisterously demand the per¬ 
formance of that Christian duty to the 
detriment of the Jews. The masses should 
volunteer as the chivalrous knights of 
Christ, and execute his will. Whoever in¬ 
jured the Jews was a member of Christ; 
Dut whoever favored them was even worse 
than they, and would be condemned to 
everlasting woe and infernal punishment. 

But Pfefferkorn, Ortuin Gratius, and the 
Jew-haters of Cologne were, after all, some¬ 
what behind the age. Though the Jews 
were still hated and despised as much as 
in the time of the crusades and the “ black 
plague,” yet the time for inciting the 
populace to a general slaughter of the Jews 
hail passed. Still less could the rulers be 
prevailed on to banish their Hebrew sub¬ 
jects, since with these they would have lost 
a never failing source of large revenues. 
Nor were the people as zealous as formerly 
in converting the Jews; on the contrary, 
many a Christian pointed with scorn and 
contempt at baptized Jews. A popular 
proverb of the day well expresses the 
opinion-with which these were generally 
regarded: “A baptized Jew resembles 
clean linen. As long as it is new, it 
delights the eye; but when used a few' days, 
it is put away and thrown into the basket. 
Even so it is with a converted Jew-—directly 
after the baptism he is patted and caressed 
by the Christians; but after the lapse of a 
few days, he is neglected, avoided, excluded 
and even despised. 

The Jews of Germany, apprehending new 
dangers from the zeal and fanaticism of 
Pfefferkorn. tried as much as possible to 
counteract his efforts. Jewish physicians, 
who, as a general thing, were great favor¬ 
ites with the ruling princes, seem to have 
availed themselves of their personal in¬ 
fluence, and rendered the accusations of 
Pfefferkorn harmless, proving them to he 
sheer fabrications. Christians even were 
indignant at the base agitations of the con¬ 
vened Jew, and boldly denounced him as 
a hypocrite and scoundrel, unworthy of 
belief. He only desired, they thought, to 
impose on the minds of the ignorant, his 
only care being to fill his purse; having, 
accomplished which, ho would all of a sud¬ 
den disappear, and either return to the 
pale of Judaism, or seek some other scene 
of action, whore he might, under a diifer- 
ent name, derive additional profit by being 
baptized over again. This induced him to 
issue another pamphlet immediately there- 
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after (March, 1509), the tendency of which 
was plainly indicated by its title: “ The 
Enemy of the Jews.” He dedicated it to the 
anti-Jewish prince, Phillip of Cologne, ad¬ 
juring him to defend him against the Jews 
whom he charged with plotting against his 
life. He repeated in this most virulent in¬ 
vective all the accusations made against 
the Jews in his previous works, and pre¬ 
sented plain and palpable proof of their im¬ 
poverishing the Christians by means of 
compound interest. He defamed the Jew¬ 
ish physicians, declaring them to be mere 
quacks, in whose hands the life of a Chris¬ 
tian patient must needs be endangered. It 
was, therefore, necessary, said he, to exile 
the Jews, as the Emperor Maximilian did 
in Austria, Styria and Carinthia. They 
were at least to be prohibited lending money 
on interest, and be coerced to engage in 
manual labor, not indeed in noble and 
honorable branches of industry, but in 
low, dirty, disgraceful work—such as clean¬ 
ing streets, sweeping chimneys, hauling 
away all kinds of filth and offal, and act¬ 
ing in general as scavengers and the like. 
The author more especially advises that all 
copies of the Talmud and every other work 
relating to the Jewish religion, excepting 
the Bible, should be taken away from them, 
and that strict search should be made for 
that purpose in all their households; nay, 
the torture was to be applied by way of 
compelling them to give up all such books. 
In the composition of this work, also, 
Ortiun Gratius, the master of the fine arts, 
had a hand, lie translated it into Latin, 
prefacing the same with a poorly written 
epigram onthe stubbornness, inflexibility 
and wickedness of the Jewish race. 

• But all these virulent pamphlets, in both 
Latin and German, were only the means 
and preparations for carrying out a gen¬ 
eral plan of the Dominicans of Cologne, 
namely, to prepare an auto-da-fe for the re¬ 
ligious works of the Hebrews or make them 
a source of revenue. They had an eye to 
the Emperor Maximilian. They desired to 
importune him, who would not easily be 
persuaded to encourage violence, to lend 
liis hand to an act of oppression, bv which 
the Jews with all their writings and treas¬ 
ures would become subject to the arbitrary 
control of the Dominican Order. For this 
purpose they availed themselves of the 
bigotry of an unhappy princess. 

SECTION V. 

The beautiful sister of Maximilian, Ku- 
nigunde, the favorite daughter of Frederic 
III., whoso hand had been eagerly coveted 
by mighty king3 and princes, had in her 
youth caused her aged father much grief 
and sorrow. 

Without her father’s knowledge she 
married his open enemy, Albrecht of Mu¬ 
nich, the Duke of Bavaria, of whose grow¬ 
ing power he was exceedingly jeilous; the 
latter having but recently wrested from the 
imperial domain the important city of 
Ratisbon. More than this: Kunigunde her¬ 


self contributed to the aggrandizement of 
Bavaria, having brought as her dowry the 
provinces of Tyrol and Western Austria. 
For a long time the deeply grieved father 
would not bear the mention of her very 
name. The animosity existing between 
Frederic and his hostile son-in-law resulted 
even in an open war checked only in its 
baneful course by the prudence of Maxi¬ 
milian. The latter at last succeeded, also, 
in bringing about a reconciliation between 
the Emperor and his daughter. When 
duke Albrecht died in the vigor of man¬ 
hood (1508), Kunigunde, soon after her hus¬ 
band’s burial, prompted perhaps by feel¬ 
ings of regret for the errors of her youth, 
exchanged the elegant apartments of tho 
ducal palace for the humble convent of the 
Franciscans in Munich. She was made 
abbess of the Clarissians, and mortified her 
flesh. Tho Dominicans of Cologne now 
speculated upon the co-operation of this 
princess, whose mind could be easily in¬ 
fluenced within the walls of the bigoted 
cloister. They provided Pfefferkorn with 
letters of recommendation to Kunigunde. 
He was to represent to her, with a venomous 
tongue, th'e shameful conduct of the Jews, 
their blasphemies against Jesus, Mary, 
the apostles and the church. He was fur¬ 
thermore to dwell upon the fact that the 
Jewish writings contained all these shame¬ 
ful utterances, and intimate the propriety 
of abolishing such works. The Dominicans 
of Cologne were correct in their calculation, 
that a charge, uttered by one who was of 
Jewish descent against his own brethren- 
in-faith, would have more weight than if 
the same were preferred by Christians. 
And then they thought, how easy it is to 
persuade a woman—and that, one whose 
mind had become obscured by bigotry and 
superstition in a gloomy convent. Kuni- 
gnnde gave more credence to the calumnies 
uttered against the Jews and their writings, 
coming as they did from a man who had 
himself been once a Jew, who, as such, 
must have been well acquainted with their 
habits and opinions; particularly, as he 
assured her that with the destruction of the 
Talmud all the Jews would gradually em¬ 
brace Christianity. 

Pfefferkorn easily obtained what he de¬ 
sired from the bigoted nun. She furnished 
him with a letter to her imperial brother, 
earnestly conjuring the latter to put a stop 
to the blasphemies of the Jews against 
Christianity, and issue a decree ordering 
all their writings, the Bible excepted, to 
be taken away from them and burned; lest 
the sins ol blasphemy, which are daily 
committed by the Jews, fall upon his own 
crowned head. With this letter in hand, 
Pfefferkorn went forthwith to Italy, where 
the Emperor was then encamped in his ex¬ 
pedition against the Venetians. 

By dint of Kunigunde’s fanatical letter, 
his own verbal calumniations, Pfefferkorn 
succeeded in extorting from Maximilian, 
who was then too much occupied with mar¬ 
tial and diplomatic complications to be able 
to take the subject into proper considera 
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tion, a mandate (dated Augnst 10, 1500), in 
which lie conferred upon the baptized vil¬ 
lain full powers to act in the matter. He 
was to have the right to examine all Jew¬ 
ish writings in the German realm, and to 
destroy all those which were antagonistic 
to the Bible and the Christian religion ; the 
priests of the place, however, and two city 
counsellors were to he present. The Jews 
were strongly warned, under.pain of severe 
punishments, to offer no resistance, hut 
cheerfully submit their books to Pfeffer- 
korn’s investigation. 

Triumphantly Bfefferkorn hastened back 
to Germany, with the imperial power of 
attorney, which made him master of the 
Jews, in order to hunt after their literature, 
or rather their purses. He began to exer¬ 
cise the functions of his office, which prom¬ 
ised to become exceedingly profitable, in 
the city of Franktort—at that time the seat 
of the largest Jewish congregation in Ger¬ 
many, whore many persons versed in the 
Talmud resided, and where consequently 
many copies of the latter, as well as many 
rich Israelites, existed. At the instance of 
Pfetferkorn, the city council called all the 
Jews together in the synagogue, and there 
made known to them the command of the 
Emperor to deliver up their writings. The 
Jewish community protested, indeed, and 
here and there offered some resistance; still 
they were deprived not merely of the Tal¬ 
mud. but all other works, Pfetferkorn pre¬ 
tending to be under the necessity of exam¬ 
ining them all. in order to find out whether 
they contained any thing against Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The Israelites, however, were not thus 
ensilv to he entrapped. There lived, even 
at that age, intelligent and equitable Chris¬ 
tians, who boldly declared their disap¬ 
proval of a mode of proceedings so unjust 
in itself, and intended only to gratify the 
avarice of a few miscreants. Others, again, 
won by the gold of the Jews, were ready 
to espouse their cause. With their assist¬ 
ance, the Israelites called on tlie Em¬ 
peror, lomoustreting that Pfetferkorn was 
an ignorant man, incompetent to judge in 
the matter, and that his proceedings were 
an indirect violation of the time-honored 
privileges granted to them, prominent 
among which was freedom of conscience, i 
which must needs include the reading and 
keeping of religious works. 

The decision of the Emperor was not yet 
made public, when the Elector and Arch¬ 
bishop of Mayence, also, Vriet of Cemmin- 
//<•»—whether from good will to the Jews or 
from jealous regard of authority in his dio¬ 
cese, is not known — interfered with the 
confiscation of Hebrew literature. Ho 
summoned Pfetferkorn to appear at Ashaf- 
fenburg, and intimated to him that the 
mandate ho had obtained from the Empo- 
\ror labored under a formal defect, in that 
it appointed him alone as arbiter, thereby 
making him at once accuser, witness and 
judge; and that, consequently, the Jews 
hud good reason to protest against its valid¬ 
ity. He therefore advised Pfetferkorn to 


repair once more to the Emperor, for the- 
purpose of having the imperial decree made 
more complete. In this interview, file¬ 
name of lleuchlin was, for the first time, 
casually mentioned in connection with the 
question at issue; but whether his name 
was first mentioned by Pfetferkorn or the 
Archbishop, is not known. They consid¬ 
ered the propriety of requesting the Em¬ 
peror to appoint Keuehlin (and also A r ictor 
de Karben) to act conjointly with Pfeffer- 
korn, as judges on the writings of the Jews. 
The officious convert forthwith girt his 
loins and set out on a second journey to- 
the Emperor. No doubt ho first informed 
his patrons, the Dominicans of Cologne, 
of his undertaking, and obtained from 
them fresh letters of introduction to the 
Emperor. With their consent, Pfeifer- 
korn was to suggest to the Emperor the 
best Hebrew scholar among the Christians 
to be appointed assistant judge in the case 
at issue. With all tlioir extremely saga¬ 
cious calculations, these arch-enemies of 
the Jews committed a blunder, which ren¬ 
dered the victory they had already obtain¬ 
ed exceedingly precarious. They thought 
it necessary to secure tiie assistance of a 
man, whose learning, character and high 
rank would contribute much to the further¬ 
ance of their design. Hcudtlin, the pride of 
Germany, was to become their coadjutor, 
in order to disarm in advance all oppo¬ 
nents that might -rise against their wicked 
intentions. Their aim was also said to ho 
to cause this man of learning, whom the 
advocates of ignorance regarded with a 
jealous eye for having been tlie first, to 
stimulate the study of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage in German!', and, in fact, in Europe 
at large, to commit himself in one way oi' 
another.® But it was by means of these 
very devices that Pfetferkorn and his lead¬ 
ers utterly f.ustrated their cause; nay, 
more, they raised a storm, which, in less 
than a deconnium, shook the very founda¬ 
tion of the Catholic Church. It was justly 
said afterward, by Erasmus,f that the 
scnii-Jewi.sh Christian did more injury to 
Christianity than all the writings' of the 
Jews. .John Keuehlin is one of those who 
assisted in the transition of the Middle 
Ages to modern times, and in consequence 
rendered his name illustrious in the annals 
of the sixteenth century. But he deserves 
a bright page in the annals of Jewish his¬ 
tory, also. 

SECTION VI. 

John Iicuchlin , of Pforzheim, (horn 1155, 
died 152;;,) or Capiiio— as he was called in 
Greek by Ins admiring friends of tlie hu¬ 
manities—together with his younger co¬ 
temporary Krafomix, lias divested Germany 
of the reproach of barbarism, and, hv their 
example and widely extended inlhience, 


* .Erasmus vs. Iloogstraten, quoted by Vox df.u 
ILakjjt, ii, p. 8. 

t Ad Keuehlin in Kpistolne Clarorum Viroriim, ii, 
p. 2rt: “I’lus unus illt* Seniijudneus Christians noeuit 
rei Cbristianae, quam universa Judaeorum.semina. n 
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proved to the world that, in the knowledge 
of the classical languages, in elegance of 
style and liberal education in general, the 
Germans could vie with and even excel the 
Italians, then the sole cultivators of that 
department. Beside his stupendous learn¬ 
ing, his comprehensive knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin literature and his elegant 
style, Keuchlin possessed a noble, excel¬ 
lent character, a generous disposition, a 
sense of justice that resisted all temptation, 
an admirable love of truth, aiid a heart so 
tender as made him the mast sympathizing, 
self-sacrificing friend in need, fn this re¬ 
spect there wero few to compare with 
Keuchlin in his time; and had lie, in addi¬ 
tion to all his excellencies, possessed Hut- 
ten’s intrepidity, and more clearness of in¬ 
tellectual vision, he would have been more 
fitted for a reformer of the Church and so¬ 
ciety than even Luther himself. With 
more versatility of genius than Erasmus, 
his younger associate in the promotion of 
a liberal and aesthetic education in Ger¬ 
many, Keuchlin also devoted himself to 
the study of the Hebrew, that he might, in 
the knowledge of this sacred tongue, equal 
liis ancient prototype, St. Jerome. True, 
lie had no opportunity to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the Hebrew in Germany or 
in Franco. The Jews of Germany knew 
too little of their ancient vernacular them¬ 
selves, to he able to instruct a Christian 
desirous of learning the same. Keuchlin’s 
teacher, Wesscl in Kasle, who inspired him 
with love for this language, could not 
teach him more than the mere rudiments 
of the same. Ilis love of the Hebrew rot e 
even to enthusiasm, when, on his second 
journey to Koine (in the early part of 1490), 
he became acquainted with that learned 
youth, tile admiration of Italy, Pico tie 
Mirandola, from whom ho heard of the 
deep, wonderful mysteries hidden in the 
Hebrew sources of the Cabaluh. Ever 
since that time Reuchlin literally thirsted 
for a knowledge of the Hebrew literature. 
But lie could not quench his thirst; he 
could not even obtain a printed copy of the 
Hebrew Bible. On his return to Germany, 
Keuchlin, then a counsellor of the Duke of 
Wurtemberg, applied to Jacob Mart/olcs, 
rabbi in Nuremburg, requesting the latter 
to supply hint with certain Cabalistic 
works. The aged rabbi, in response, re¬ 
gretted his inability to do so. as none were 
to be had at Nuremburg—at the same time, 
however, politely advising him not to en¬ 
gage in a study so mysterious and obscure, 
and more productive of evil than good. 

It was only at a more mature age that 
Keuchlin succeeded in being more deeply 
initiated in the knowledge of the Hebrew 
language. While sojourning in Lintz, at 
the court of the aged Emperor Frederic III, 
whom he visited in company with his lord, 
Duke Eberhard, be made the acquaintance 
of the physician of the imperial court, the 
Jewish knight, Jacob Loans. This learned 
scholar instructed him properly in the He¬ 
brew language and literature. Every hour 
of leisure, which Keuchlin could snatch 


from liis engagements at the court, ho de¬ 
voted to his favorite study; and so dilir 
gently did he pursue the same, that he was 
soon able to be iiis own teacher, liis genius 
for languages greatly aiding him in master¬ 
ing its dilliculties. At the instance of Loan, 
the gray-haired Emperor, shortly before 
his death, presented the talentedTinguist 
with a costly Hebrew Bible, valued at more 
than three hundred ducats. Ever since 
then a most intimate relation existed be¬ 
tween the Jewish teacher and his Christian 
pupil. Reuchlin always spoke of him as 
“his Loans." 

Keuchlin soon sought to turn to good ac¬ 
count the Hebrew learning which lie had 
acquired with so much zeal. lie composed 
a little work— Capuion sin? tic vet bo miriftco , 
1494—which is a most eloquent eulogy on 
the simplicity, depth and divinity of tho 
Hebrew language. “ The language of the 
Hebrews.” he states, “is simple, pure, holy, 
brief and concise: in which God conversed 
with man, and men with angels, face to 
face, direct, and without any interpreter; 
not through the roaring of the Castalian 
fountain or Typhonian cave, nor through 
the rustling of the Dodonian forest or the 
vapors of the Delphic tripod, hut as a friend 
is wont to speak to another.” An Israelite, 
prepossessed in favor of Hebrew antiqui¬ 
ties, could not have spoken of them with 
more enthusiasm. 

This work, which Keuchlin dedicated to 
Iktlberg, Bishop of Worms, is written in 
the form of a dialogue between an Epi¬ 
curean philosopher, a Jewish sago, ( liani - 
eld 's), and a Christian ( Cajmio ), who had 
met together in Pforzheim, tho birth-place 
of R/uclilin. It is designed to prove that 
the wisdom of all the nations, the symbols 
Of the heathen religion, their rites and cere¬ 
monies, are nothing but disfigured, de¬ 
formed representations of the Hebrew truth, 
which is profoundly and mysteriously con- 
1 aiued in the words, letters, nay, even in 
the forms of the Hebrew letters. Properly 
considered, this work was more intended 
to glorify, in beautiful Latin and with 
classic lore, the language of the Cabaluh, 
thereby warmly recommending the latter 
to the Christian public. It was the childish 
interpretation, of the Cabalists, of names 
and letters in Sacred Scripture, which Cap- 
nio admired and applied to the dogmas of 
Christianity. Like the Cabalists, Keucli- 
lin enthusiastically advocated the numeri¬ 
cal interpretation of the letters contained 
in the Lord’s name (the Tetragrammulon), 
the Ten Scflrolh; and endeavored to prove 
all these strange vagaries by pompous quo¬ 
tations from the classics. He carried this 
mystic hallucination into Christianity. 
Thus, for example, he believed that the 
doctrine of the Trinity was intimated in 
the history of the creation, the three let¬ 
ters of the word X13 (“created”) being 
the initials of the words sg (“father,”) -3 
(“son,”) and rin (“ghost.”) 1 

Reuchlin must have been conscious, how¬ 
ever, of the fact that lie was still rather de¬ 
ficient in his knowledge of the Hebrew. 
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When, therefore, he acted as ambassador 
of the Elector of the Palatinate in Home, at 
the court of Pope Alexander VI, (1498- 
1590), lie spared no pains to improve in the 
study of the Hebrew literature. At that 
time there lived in Rome the Jewish phy¬ 
sician, Obadiah Sforno, who, besides his 
knowledge of the Hebrew, was also familiar 
with the Latin—then the knowledge of the 
world, in which the learned of all nations 
could converse with one another. This 
Sforno, who subsequently wrote Hebrew 
Commentaries to most of the books of Sac¬ 
red Scriptures, was Reuehlin’s second in¬ 
structor iu Hebrew. He was not, indeed, 
a thorough critic of the Hebrew, his mind 
being biased by the views of the Hagudah 
and Cabalah; but for the purposes of 
Keuelilin he was fully competent. Thus 
we behold the German humanist, who had 
already attained a reputation far and wide, 
whose Latin orations were admired by the 
Italians themselves, sitting at the feet of a 
Jew, to finish his studies in Hebrew. Me- 
lanehthon, in his life of Reuchlin, relates 
that the latter gave Sforno a ducat for every 
lesson. Whenever Reuchlin had an oppor¬ 
tunity of receiving instruction from an Is¬ 
raelite, he would not hesitate to avail him¬ 
self of the same, such was the great import¬ 
ance he attached to the knowledge of the 
Hebrew. Rut not every Israelite, particu¬ 
larly in Germany—as Reuchlin himself in¬ 
forms us in the epilogue to his Hebrew 
Grammar—could be induced to instruct a 
Christian in the sacred tongue, inferring 
from a misinterpreted passage in the Tal¬ 
mud that it was not lawful to teach words 
of Holy Writ to a Gentile. 

Reuchlin being thus the only Christian 
in Germany—nay, in all Europe—who had 
become familiar with the ancient language 
of the Hebrews, his numerous friends, anx¬ 
ious to satisfy the longing thirst for a 
knowledge of the Hebrew, which had be¬ 
come as popular as the Greek, urged him 
to publish a Hebrew Grammar, to enable 
students to learn the same without the as¬ 
sistance of Jewish teachers. And so the 
first Hebrew Grammar, written by a Chris¬ 
tian, was published, (March, 1500.) The 
author designated it as a “ monument more 
enduring than brass.” A s might well be 
expected from a first attempt of the kind, 
his grammar was deficient in many re¬ 
spects. It contained only so much as was 
absolutely necessary for a proper under¬ 
standing of Hebrew orthoepy and etymol¬ 
ogy, including, besides, a brief vocabulary. 
But the effect which its publication pro¬ 
duced was of great importance. It stimu¬ 
lated a large circle of humanists to pursue 
the study of Hebrew, and that with a zeal, 
which thev afterward displayed, with great 
effect, in the Lutherian Reformation. Many 
a disciple of Reuchlin—such as Sebastian, 
Muenster and Widmanstadt— followed in his 
footsteps, and elevated the study of the 
Hebrew to the same rank as that of the 
Greek. The study of this Oriental lan¬ 
guage received, indeed, a new impetus from 
another quarter also. For it was taught 


about the same time in Padua, by Elias 
Levita —the first German Jew (he was bom 
in Neustadt, Germany,) who devoted him¬ 
self to the study of this department, which 
his Jewish countrymen so much neglected. 
When, on account of the turmoils of war, 
he left Padua for Rome, he was taken into 
tiie house of Egiilio de Viterbo, then Emi¬ 
nent Commander of the Augustinian Or¬ 
der, who supplied all his wants, and took 
lessons from him in Hebrew. But we must 
not overlook the circumstance that both 
Reuchlin and Egidio de Viterbo, who did 
so much in encouraging the study of the 
Hebrew language among the Christians, 
pursued this study not for its own sake, 
nor yet for the sake of a better understand¬ 
ing and more rational interpretation of the 
Scriptures, but solely for the purpose of 
being enabled to explore, with a steady 
eye, the depths of that mystic science—the 
Cabalah. Another Israelite, -Baruch Bene- 
ventum, translated, specially for Egidio, the 
most popular of the Cabalistic works, the 
Zohar, into Latin. In this way the Ca¬ 
balah, radically opposed as it was to gram¬ 
matical exegesis, paved the way, against 
its will, to this very branch of study. 

Still it must not be supposed that Reuch¬ 
lin, because he condescended to visit the 
Jewish quarters, in order to exhume the 
hidden treasures of Hebrew literature, 
was a particular friend of the Hebrews 
themselves. Like the rest of his eotem- 
poraries, he was at first strongly preju¬ 
diced against the Jewish race. Unmind¬ 
ful of their former splendor, and regard¬ 
less of the excellent kernel contained, it 
is true, in a repulsive shell, he regarded 
them not merely as barbarians, devoid of 
all taste for the fine arts, but also as super¬ 
stitious, degraded outcasts. In one of his 
earlier letters,he most solemnly asseverated 
that lie was far from favoring the Jews; 
but that, following his great model, Father 
Jerome, he thoroughly hated them. While 
he was engaged with his Hebrew Grammar, 
he composed an epistle (1505) for a certain 
knight, who wished to hold religious con¬ 
troversies with his Jewish subjects, in 
which he attributed all the misfortunes of> 
the Hebrews to their blind unbelief, instead 
of assigning the proper cause thereof—the 
uncharitable disposition of the Christians 
toward them. Reuchlin, no less than Pfef- 
ferkorn, charged them with blasphemy 
against Jesus, Mary, the Apostles and 
Christians generally; referring, for illus¬ 
tration, to certain polemical works written 
in defence of Judaism against the attacks 
of Christianity, and to a particular passage 
in the Hebrew liturgy directed against here¬ 
tics —a'yDSl or D'HOityoS) (which Reuchlin 
mistook as applying to Christians in gen¬ 
eral.) Subsequently, as we shall learn in 
the sequel, he sorely regretted having writ¬ 
ten this anti-Jewish letter. For his heart 
did not share the prejudices of his mind. 
He wns kind, or, at least, respectful toward 
the Jews, whenever he had any intercourse 
with them. He perhaps found that they 
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wore better than the representation given 
of them by the German Christians. His 
sense of right and justice could not consent 
to suffer the Jews to be maltreated, still 
less to lend a helping hand himself for 
their persecution. 

At the time tiie Dominicans of Cologne 
and their tool, Pfefferkorn, engaged in a 
controversy with Reuchlin, the latter had 
already attained the zenith of his life and 
renown. He was esteemed by high and 
low for his integrity; raised to the nobility 
by the Emperor Frederic; appointed Coun¬ 
sellor and Judge of the Swabian Confedera¬ 
tion by the Emperor Maximilian; honored, 
loved, almost adored by the Order, if we 
may so call it, of Eiberal Thinkers—the 
Humanists, both within and without Ger¬ 
many. As yet, not even the shadow of 
heresy rested on Reuchlin. He was on the 
best of terms with the Dominican Order, 
advocating, without remuneration, their 
cause in secular affairs. Still, as if by in¬ 
stinct, those ignorant bigots saw in him 
their secret enemy. The diligent study of 
the sciences, the steady pursuit of the Class¬ 
ics, the great care to attain an elegant Latin 
style, the wonderful enthusiasm (which 
Reuchlin was the first to create in Ger¬ 
many) for the Greek—in the eyes of the 
bigoted Catholics the language of schis¬ 
matics—and now, in addition, oven the in¬ 
troduction of tiie Hebrew language, the 
preference given to tiie “ Hebrew truth ” 
and Hebrew text, in opposition to the cor¬ 
rupt text of the Latin Vulgate, which the 
Church regarded as canonical and inviola¬ 
ble-all this the advocates of ignorance re¬ 
garded as so many crimes, against which, 
indeed, the inquisition could not proceed 
forthwith, but which were to bo duly noted 
in the “ black-book ” for heretics. 

SECTION VII. 

The instructions given to Pfefferkorn, the 
secret agent of tiie Dominicans of Cologne, 
to engage Reuchlin as judge in the exam¬ 
ination of the blasphemous literature of the 
Hebrews, were, as has been already inti¬ 
mated, shrewdly calculated to serve as a 
snare against that leading liberalise The 
Jewish convert, therefore, on his second 
journey to the camp of the Emperor, paid 
Reuchlin a spetial visit, showed him the 
imperial mandate, and endeavored to gain 
him as co-adjutor in carrying out his ma¬ 
licious designs. Reuchlin, though declin¬ 
ing to participate in such designs, com¬ 
mended his zealous desire to destroy such 
Jewish writings as spoke contemptuously 
of Christianity; but, he thought, the man¬ 
date of the Emperor was not in accordance 
with the forms of law, in consequence of 
which it would be unlawful to proceed 
against the Hebrew books, and the authori¬ 
ties would be unwilling to carry out tiie 
order of the Emperor. It is also said, that 
Reuchlin gave him to understand that he 
would be willing to take an active part in 
the matter, if requested by the Emperor. 

Having visited Reuchlin, Pfefferkorn pro¬ 


ceeded to the Emperor, then in Tyrol, and 
contrived to invalidate the arguments of 
the Jews against the confiscation of their 
books, and to obtain a new mandate (No¬ 
vember 10, 1500.) In this, Maximilian re¬ 
proaches the Jews with having dared to 
offer resistance, and ordered the confisca¬ 
tion to be continued. He appointed, how¬ 
ever, Archbishop Uriel, Commissary of in¬ 
vestigation, suggesting to him the propri¬ 
ety ol obtaining the written opinions of the 
Universities of Cologne, Mayence, Erfurt 
and Heidelberg on the subject, and of con¬ 
sulting learned men, such as RcuhoUn, Vic¬ 
tor de Karbcn, and that inquisitor—who, 
though perfectly ignorant in Hebrew, was 
the least to be slighted— Hoogstraten, chief 
of the Dominicans. With this mandate in 
his pocket, Pfellerkorn hastened back to 
the scene of his activity in the Rhenish 
provinces. A relibishop Uriel thereupon ap¬ 
pointed tiie Regent of the University of 
Mayence, Herrmann Hess, his deputy in 
superintending the confiscation of the He¬ 
brew books. Pfefferkorn, in company with 
the latter, again repaired to Frankfort, to 
search the houses of the Hebrews for their 
books. Fifteen hundred Hebrew MSS. (in¬ 
cluding those previously confiscated) were 
taken in that city and deposited in the City 
Hall. In other cities also—Worms, Bingen, 
Loroh, Laul'en, Mayence and Deutz—Pief- 
ferkorn zealously plied his vocation. He 
subsequently asserted that the Jews had 
offered him considerable sums of money to 
induce him to desist from informing against 
them, but that he did not succumb to the 
temptations of Satan. 

The Israelites, however, did not remain 
idle. They again contrived to gain some 
distinguished Christians to espouse their 
just cause. They sent delegates to the Em¬ 
peror, having first provided them with 
letters of recommendation from eminent 
Christians, among others probably also 
from the Archbishop Uriel, who played the 
part of a double dealer in this matter, 
though rather favorably inclined to the 
Hebrews. The Jewish delegates repre¬ 
sented to the Emperor the atrocious char¬ 
acter of the wrong done them by their bit¬ 
ter opponent, Pfellerkorn. They declared 
his statements concerning themselves to be 
base calumnies, they having not any blas¬ 
phemous writings whatever against Chris¬ 
tianity. They referred to tiie privileges 
which had been anciently granted them, 
and repeatedly since confirmed by Popes 
and Emperors, one of which was, that 
neither the secular nor ecclesiastical au¬ 
thorities should encroach upon their inter¬ 
nal, religious affairs. Their remonstrances 
were not without effect. For the Emperor 
issued another mandate (1510), command¬ 
ing that all the confiscated books should bo 
returned to the Jews. The Israelites, as 
may well be imagined, rejoiced exceedingly 
over the triumph of their cause. Thrv had 
indeed escaped a great peril; for not merely 
their literature, which was so much en¬ 
deared to them, but their own condition as 
subjects of the Empire, was at stake. The 
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confiscation of the Talmud would easily 
have given rise to other vexations. The 
Dominicans would not have failed in find¬ 
ing fresh ojiportunities to humble and per¬ 
secute the Jews. 

But they, too, had triumphed too soon. 
The Dominicans and their tool and confed¬ 
erate, Pfefl'erkorn, would not so easily sur¬ 
render the trophies they had already ac¬ 
quired.' A lamentable occurrence, in the 
Manor of Brandenburg, added fresh fuel to 
their hostile designs, giving them another 
pretext tor renewing their complaints. An 
inhabitant ol' Pomnierania had stolen a ei- 
borium, with a golden pyx, containing the 
consecrated water of the Church. Being 
asked what he had done with the host, he 
confessed that he had sold it to some Jews 
ill Spamlau, Brandenburg and Stendal. 
As a matter of course, the thief s testimony 
against the Jews was fully believed, and, 
in consequence, the Bishop of Branden¬ 
burg, with a glowing fanaticism, advocated 
the persecution of the Jews in his diocese. 
Thereupon, the bigoted Elector, Joachim I, 
of Brandenburg, one of the principal perse¬ 
cutors of heretics, summoned those accused 
of the crime to Berlin. In addition to the 
charge of insulting the host, they were now 
also accused of infanticide. Joachim caused 
them to be tortured, and then ordered 
tliirty-oiglit of them to bo burned alive on 
a gridiron. Firm and resolute, chanting 
hymns of praise, these martyrs of Branden¬ 
burg delivered themselves up to the flames 
(July 11), 1510.) Two only had not the 
courage to brave the tormenting fire, hut 
underwent baptism in order to meet with 
nil easier, and apparently more honorable, 
death—decapitation, This is the first rec¬ 
ord we possess of the Israelites of Berlin 
and Brandenburg. 

The enemies of the Jews eagerly strove 
to make capital of this event, and, taking 
it for granted that the accusations wore 
founded on truth, published a work on the 
subject, containing revolting wood-cuts, 
representing the torments of the Jews. This 
occurrence created a great deal of excite¬ 
ment in Germany. The Dominicans of 
Cologne gladly availed themselves of this, 
for the purpose of inducing the Emperor to 
issue another mandate for the confiscation 
of all Jewish writings, these alone being 
alleged as the cause of the hostile spirit of 
the Jews toward *he Christians. They 
could not, indeed, attain the desired object 
in a direct manner; for the Emperor was 
by this time fully convinced of the falsity 
of tile charge. But they again made their 
plea through the same "medium as before. 
The bigoted ducal Abbess, Kunigimde, to 
whom tlie horrid wickedness of the Jews 
was represented in still more glaring colors 
by the light of the late occurrence, was' 
again to exert her influence upon her im¬ 
perial brother. The Dominicans gave her 
to understand, that it would he seriously 
detrimental to Christianity if the Jews,who 
were continually insulting the consecrated 
wafer and killing Christian children, were 
allowed to boast tlxat their books had been , 


restored to them at the bidding of the Em¬ 
peror, and that the latter would thus be 
looked upon as approving the insults there¬ 
in heaped upon the Christian religion. 
They further alleged that this course would 
not only confirm ignorant Jews in their 
blindness, but also promote the infidelity 
of sinful Christians. Whatever calumnies 
against the Jews, Ffefferkorn and the Do¬ 
minicans 1 -ou d not or would not communi¬ 
cate to tlie Emperor himself, were listened 
to with an attentive ear by his bigoted sis¬ 
ter. They knew full well that she alone 
was able to dim the moral perceptions of 
Maximilian. 

But in a still different manner these cun¬ 
ning enemies of the Jews endeavored to 
prevail over the mind of the Emperor and 
prejudice him against tlie Jews. They felt 
instinctively that the masses did not share 
their hostile intents. Many a Christian of 
influence was indignant at tlie intrigues of 
Pfetferkorn, whom the Dominicans placed 
in the foreground; they took umbrage at 
liis conduct, and taunted him severely. 
They were convinced that all his assertions 
were mere fabrications. They well knew 
that the Jews had no idea of deriding the 
Church, and that tlie Talmud was not full 
of biasphemies against Christianity. This 
equitably disposed class of men—Cliristinns 
by birth as well as by adoption—did not, 
indeed, publicly express themselves in fa¬ 
vor of tlie Jews; they did not, however,on 
the other hand, give any countenance to 
Pfefl'erkorn’s doings. If. was, therefore, the 
special care of the Dominicans of Cologne 
to so change public opinion as to enlist the 
sympathies of the masses in their behalf, 
thus enabling them ultimately to influence 
the Emperor liimself in the.'r favor. For 
this purpose they again published, under 
Pfefl'erkorn’s name, another libel upon the 
character of tlie Hebrews, written in Ger¬ 
man, entitled, “Praise and Honor to the 
Emperor Maximilian ,” (March, 1510.) 

In this production, thick clouds of sweet 
incense are offered unto the Emperor, ac¬ 
companied with the regret that the charges 
made against tlie Jews are so frivolously 
and ignorantly disregarded in Christian 
circles. Again.it is alleged that the Tal¬ 
mud, the usury of tlie Jews, and their fa¬ 
cility in acquiring riches, were the cause 
of their obstinate refusal to embrace Chris¬ 
tianity. Tlie author does not conceal file 
fact, that his inimical movements against 
the Jews were encouraged by the Duchess 
Kunigunde, and that she prevailed upon 
tlie Emperor to issue the inundate for the 
confiscation of Hebrew works. Ho men¬ 
tions by name (though in this he only ex¬ 
poses his ignorance) such rabbinical works 
as lie alleges are full of blasphemous ut 7 
terances against Christianity. He brands 
tlie Jews as heretics, because they observe 
certain usages and superstitious ceremo¬ 
nies, which are contrary to tlie text of Scrip¬ 
ture. He even maliciously upbraids tlie 
Jews for preferring to betroth their daugh¬ 
ters to men versed in tlie Talmud, and 
charges the pious sons of Israel with in- 
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chastity, because, from religious motives, 
they are moderate in the indulgence of 
conjugal pleasures. The belief of the Jews 
in a Messiah, their picturesque representa¬ 
tions of Paradise, their funeral rites, their 
innocent legends (e. g., the legend respect¬ 
ing an old tomb-stone in Worms)—all this 
the calumniating author is not satisfied 
with merely deriding as gross lollies, but 
brands them as so many crimes. As to 
the blasphemies contained in the Talmud, 
he would silence them by the destruction 
of the entire Talmud itself. In regard to 
the objection that such a proceeding would 
bo useless, since the Jews might conceal 
many a copy, or procure a fresh supply 
from their brethren in foreign lands—to 
meet this objection, he suggested a plan 
which fully reveals his fiendish malice. 
He would compel the Jews to fast some 
day, tempting their appetite by placing be¬ 
fore them fuming, savory meat, boiled 
fish, wine, oil, honey and milk; and in this 
situation, with their heads uncovered, they 
were to take a solemn oath, that they will 
deliver up all their books, and neither copy 
nor import any from abroad; and if, after 
this, any one should tie discovered in the 
possession of a copy of the Talmud, be was 
to auff.ir the extreme penalties attached to 
the crime of perjury, and bo excommuni¬ 
cated by tlio rest of the Jews. Tints did 
Pfefferkorn design, by means of corporal 
' and spiritual torture, to make the Hebrews 
themselves t lie tools of bis malice. 

In the same spirit of invective, he strives 
to silence, in advance, and throw suspicion 
on, those who would raise their voice in 
favor of tlio Jews. He regarded all such 
as corrupt and hypocritical, bribed by the 
gold of the Jews. At the close of his in¬ 
vective, he threatens that, in case the Jews 
should persist in their obduracy, be would 
publish still more works, compared with 
which those already published would ap¬ 
pear but as a preface; lie would exhaust 
the entire quiver of poisoned arrows against 
them ; would republish the long-forgotten, 
bungling work called, Tohloth Je.shn , (“The 
Genealogy of Jesus,”) and, with the assist¬ 
ance of the converted Jews, Vic.toc. tie Kttr- 
beti and others, expose the anti-Christian 
spirit and baneful influence of the Jewish 
race. This book, written originally in Gor¬ 
man, was translated into Latin by a Frise- 
lander, Andreas Rutter, in order to excite 
till Christendom, in and out of Germany, 
against the Jews. 

Not. content with having published this 
work, lie also addressed a special circular— 
a MS. of which is still to lie found in the 
library of Wolfenbuttel, which also con¬ 
tains nearly till the other writings of Pfef¬ 
ferkorn—to the temporal and spiritual au¬ 
thorities, in which lie endeavored to efface 
the impression made by the last imperial 
mandate, commanding the suspension of 
the confiscation of Hebrew books. 

In this way tlio Dominicans of Cologne— 
ever in the background of Pfetforkorn—en¬ 
deavored anew, through the imperial sister 
and public opinion, to bring a powerful 


moral pressure to bear upon the Ernperc. 
Through the former, however, these arcl - 
enemies of the Jews attained their object 
more successfully. Kunigunde did her ut¬ 
most to incline her brother favorably to the 
Dominicans. On her knees, with tears in 
her eyes, she conjured him to take some 
action in reference to the literature of the 
Hebrews. Pfetforkorn, too, importuned 
the Emperor with calumnies against their 
literature. Maximilian was embarrassed. 
He could not, on the one band, refuse to 
comply with the ardent wishes of his tie- 
loved sister; nor was ho much edified by 
the tissue of falsehoods concerning the 
Jews, on tlio other. He found a way, how¬ 
ever, of appearing fair and equitable to¬ 
ward botli parties. He issued a new man¬ 
date—tlio fourth on the subject—Inly <>, 
1510, bidding Archbishop Uriel {o take up 
the matter again, but under a ditlcrent 
form. He was to obtain the opinions of 
tlio German Universities above mentioned, 
also of Rauchtin, Victor tie Knrben and 
Ilobftstraten, as to whether it was godly, 
laudable and really beneficial to the cause 
of Christianity, as Pfetlerkorn stoutly main¬ 
tained, to deliver the Talmud to the llamas. 
These opinions were to be based, not on 
mere presumption, but on thorough inves¬ 
tigation. The result of the decision, or de¬ 
cisions, on tli8 value of the Hebrew litera¬ 
ture, was to be transmitted to the Emperor 
by Pfetforkorn, lie being the first to suggest 
the subject. Well might, the Israelites, with 
deep solicitude, look forward to the result 
of the several decisions. It was to decide 
tlioir weal or woe. 

It was very fortunate for the Israelites 
that a man so upright and veracious, and 
so prepossessed in favor of Hebrew and 
t’abalistical literature, as ReuchUn, was so¬ 
licited to give liis opinion on the character 
of their diverse literature. The Domini¬ 
cans of Cologne, who had proposed him, 
frustrated, by this very act, their own de¬ 
signs, and ultimately changed Keuchlm 
himself into a bitter opponent of their hos¬ 
tile intentions. 

Ilcnclilin, having received tlio order of 
the Emperor, at once proceeded to answer 
the question, “Whether it, was godly, 
praiseworthy and beneficial to Christian¬ 
ity to burn the writings of the Jews—par¬ 
ticularly ihe Talmud.” lie wrote out his 
opinion in less than three months (from 
August 12 to October 0,1510.) Ilis decision 
was exceedingly favorable to tiic writings 
indicted, and contained, besides, many a 
pungent insinuation against tlio unprinci¬ 
pled instigator, Pfeflbrkorn. No wonder 
that Keuclilin availed himself of all the 
learning and genius at his command in de¬ 
fending the Hebrew literature, seeing that 
she, tlio favorite of his affections, was ar¬ 
raigned hi fjrc the public tribunal. His 
opinion, indeed, is w.itten in the pedantic, 
heavy style of tlio legal profession of iiis 
time; but it gives evidence of much tact 
and skill. He very justly proceeded, at the 
very outset, on the ground that, to decide 
the'question at issue, the writings of the 
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Hebrews were not to bo treated as consti¬ 
tuting ono homogeneous literature — there 
being, aside from the Bible, six different 
categories of the same. Under the cate¬ 
gories of “ poetry, fable and satire,” there 
may, indeed, exist invectives against Chris¬ 
tianity, though he only know of two such, 
namely: Lipmann’s polemical work against 
Christianity, and the “Genealogy of Jesus 
the Nu/.;irene.” But these, he is assured 
by the Jews themselves, have been mostly 
destroyed, and the reading of them prohib¬ 
ited. Such libels, he admits, if to bo found, 
are to be treated with the utmost rigor and, 
without any hesitation, consigned to the 
flames. On the other hand, there was a 
category embracing commentaries to the 
Bible and general works of interpretation— 
written by such men as Rashi, Ibn Ezra, 
the two Kimchis, Nachmanidcs. &c.—which, 
far from being injurious to Christianity, 
were even indispensable for the study of 
Christian theology. The most important 
ideas, he maintains, which learned Chris¬ 
tians have presented in their commentaries 
to the Old Testament, are taken from Jew¬ 
ish authors, these being the fountains from 
which issue the real truth and proper un¬ 
derstanding of Sacred Scriptures. If, for 
example, we were to select from the copious 
works of the best Christian commentator, 
Nicholas tie Lyra, such portions as he bor¬ 
rowed from Rashi, the balance of original 
ideas could be reduced to a few pa<jes. Be¬ 
sides, it was a disgrace to many Christian 
Doctors that, for want of Hebrew and Greek 
learning, they interpreted the Scriptures 
falsely. True, some Christian theologians 
say: “We will put up with our commen¬ 
taries; wo need not the Jews!” But to 
such ho would reply, that he who has to 
put up with a thing, has but a poor supply, 
and resembles the man who, in the winter, 
for want of better clothing, has to be con¬ 
tent with light garments. In regard to 
that category of literature, which embraces 
sermons, hymns, prayers and the like, it 
woulfl be contrary to the imperial and ec¬ 
clesiastical Law to deprive the Jews of such 
books, as this would be encroaching upon 
their right to worship God in their syna¬ 
gogues according to their convictions, cus¬ 
toms, rites and ceremonies. As to the cate¬ 
gory including works on philosophy, natu¬ 
ral science and liberal arts, these did not 
differ in any respect from similar works 
written in Greek, Latin or German. If 
they contain any thing injurious, then let 
them be abolished. In regard to the Tal¬ 
mud itself, against which the charge was 
principally directed, Reuehiin confessed 
that he understood nothing whatever there¬ 
of. But, then, there were other learned 
Christians who knew no more about it than 
he did, except so much as they learned 
lrom the charges which have been preferred 
against it by such men as Raimuntl Martin, 
l\ud de Burgos, Alfonso de Spina, Peter 
Schwarz, and, most recently, by Pfeffcrkorn. 
But he also knew a good many who did 
not understand a word of the Talmud, and 
yet condemn the same. But the opinion 


>f such deserves no more consideration, 
than that of a man writing against Mathe¬ 
matics, without understanling any thing 
thereof. To silence the arguments of the 
lews by pugilistic force, instead of logi¬ 
cally refuting their objections to Christian¬ 
ity—this he calls a “ bacchanalian argu¬ 
ment.” Ho was, therefore, of opinion that 
the Talmud should not be burned, even 
though it were true that it contained, 
among other things, words of abuse against 
the founders of Christianity. “ If, he de¬ 
clares, the Talmud was indeed as deserv¬ 
ing of condemnation as was maintained, 
our ancestors, who were much more zeal¬ 
ous in the defense of the Christian religion 
than we at the present day, would have 
burned the same many centuries ago. As 
to the converted Jews, Peter Schwarz and 
Pfetferkorn, who nre the only ones to in¬ 
sist on burning it—they may have their 
own private motives for so doing.” 

In his lengthy and even tedious disquisi¬ 
tion, the main object of Reuehiin evidently 
is to prevent the application of the torch to 
the Talmud. His arguments in the case 
will hardly stand the test of reason; and, 
considering that they are made in the style 
of a jurist, remind one of the tricks and 
devices of the pettifogger. His opinion 
does credit to his heart more than to his 
mind or legal lore. The following may 
serve for illustration: 

The Talmud, he argues, if bad, is to be 
preserved the more, in order to serve as a 
target for Christian theologians, enabling 
them to practice the art of mental fencing! 
Again: “Tli3 Jews, in case we should 
burn the Talmud, might boast that the 
Christians, dreading its influence on their 
faith, destroyed it altogether; just as a 
duke, afraid to 'fight a duel with a knight, 
first deprives the latter of his weapon.” 
Again; “If the Talmud were destroyed, 
the Jews would cling to it so much the 
more, on the principle that forbidden fruit 
is the more tempting!” Again: The Chris¬ 
tians might, at some future synod, need 
the Talmul for reference, and would then 
bo unable to find a copy! Still another 
quaint argument is this: If the Christians 
were no more able to hold religious contro¬ 
versies with the Jews—which, of course, 
could only proceed on Talmudic ground— 
they would be divided by dissensions and 
schisms among thoinselv ;s, “it being a 
characteristic of the hum m mind that it 
can never rest; as is seen by the contro¬ 
versy recently commenced between th > 
Franciscans and Dominicans in regard to 
the immaculate conception of Mary, and as 
to whether the apostle Paul was married, 
or whether the Father of the Church, Au¬ 
gustine, was a monk.” Among the clos¬ 
ing arguments the following is, after all, 
the most passable: The burning of the 
Talmud in Germany would not have the 
desired effect, inasmuch as the Jews have 
higher institutions of learning in Constan¬ 
tinople, in the Orient generally, and even 
in Italy, where they could, undisturbed, 
pursue their Talmudic studies. Reuehiin 
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also brings some juridicial quibbling to 
bear, as, tor example: According to the 
Canonic Code, it was prohibited to take 
money or other valuables from the Jews, 
the person so doing being subject to ex- 
communication. But as this punishment 
was attached only to capital sins, conse¬ 
quently it was sinful, and not acceptable 
to God, to deprive the Jews of their books. 
Kings and Emperors are bound to observe 
this Law, the imperial code having con¬ 
firmed it. The Canon also prohibits tak¬ 
ing away by force the children of the Jews.” 

“ By this, says Reuchlin, books also are 
meant; for many a man loves his books 
as much as his children, it being said of 
poets, that they regard their books as their 
children.” 

In regard to the category of Cabalistical 
works, it was comparatively easy for 
Reuchlin to defend them, and protect them 
from the flames. It was only necessary for 
him to refer to the events that occurred at 
the Papal Court less than two decennia 
previously. The learned and 'eccentric 
Count Pico de Mirandola had caused the 
Cabalah to be enthusiastically revered, 
having laid down the proposition,that it fur¬ 
nished the strongest foundation for the prin¬ 
cipal doctrines of Christianity. PopeSixtus 
IV had several cabalistical works translated 
into Latin, (1484). When, at a later period, 
Bishop Peter Gavisia appeared against Pico 
de Mirandola, and maintained the injuri¬ 
ous character, of the Cabalah, Pope A lex- 
ander Vi had the subject in dispute inves¬ 
tigated by a College of Cardinals, and is¬ 
sued an apostolic brief confirming Pieos’ 
orthodoxy and the utility of the Cabalah, 
(1493). At the close of his opinion, Reuch¬ 
lin arrives at the following conclusion: 
The Jews ought by no means to be de¬ 
prived of their books, nor should these be 
destroyed ; on the contrary, two professors 
of Hebrew should be engaged Jor ten years 
at every German University, who were 
also to teach the Rabbinical Hebrew; then 
the Jews might gently, through conviction, 
be converted to Christianity. 

Reuchlin was not satisfied with merely 
giving his opinion on the literature of the 
Hebrews; he also invalidated the argu¬ 
ments made against the same by their ene¬ 
mies, particularly Pfefferkorn. Admit¬ 
ting, he argued, that the writings of the 
Jews deny the founder of Christianity and 
his doctrines, this was of no more import¬ 
ance than the fact tiiat the Jews themselves 
do not recognize either Christ or his teach¬ 
ings; and yet Christianity has tolerated 
them more than fourteen centuries. He 
brands in particular the accuser of the 
Jews, Pfefferkorn—not by name, indeed, 
but in such a way as to be easily recog¬ 
nized. Remarking that he did not know a 
single Jew of his day that understood the 
Talmud, he intentionally insinuates bv the 
way that he has become acquainted not 
only with Peter Schwarz, but also with 
Pfefferkorn. He further enumerates the 
base, selfish motives prompting Jews to 
embrace Christianity. “I speak not of 


those,says Reuchlin, who, from envy, hate, 
fear, poverty, vengeance, ambition, world¬ 
liness, or simple-mindedness, enter our 
fold, becoming Christians only in name. 

I have known many such; they have 
never been good for any thing. They bee 
lieve one thing as readily as another,' and, 
if they are not successful at home, they run 
off to Turkey and become Jews again.” 
In another part of his decision, Reuchlin 
deals, Pfefferkorn, without naming him, 
some very severe blows in the following 
language: “If an ignorant fellow were to 
come and exclaim, O, most powerful sov¬ 
ereign, your majesty ought to suppress and 
burn the books on alchemy, because they 
contain blasphemous, disgraceful and fooi- 
ish remarks against our faith, what would 
his imperial majesty sav in response to 
such a blockhead or jackass 1 He would 
be told that he was a simpleton, worthy of 
being lauglied at, rather than of being in¬ 
dulged. Should the books on a certain art 
or science be destroyed, because such a 
weak-minded man can not comprehend 
their profound meaning, and views things 
in a different light from what they are ?” 

His espousal of the cause of the Jews, or 
rather his indignation against Pfefferkorn, 
led Reuchlin so far, as to ridicule the 
charges of the latter against the Jews, 
based upon certain imprecatory formulas 
in their ritual, most glaringly forgetting 
that he himself had once made the very 
same charges in the “Circular to a Noble¬ 
man,” above alluded to. “ But recently,” 
he remarks, "a little book was published 
(the ‘ Enemy of the Jews,’ by Pfefferkorn,) 
in which reference is made to a prayer 
which the Jews are said to use against us. 
The author lays great stress on the same, 
presuming that it imprecates curses on the 
holy apostles and their successors, the 
Christian Church and the Roman Empire. 
Through such accusations, the illiterate 
could easily be filled with such hatred 
against the Jews, as to endanger the life 
and property of the latter. Viewed in a 
proper light, however, said prayer will be 
found to contain not one word that signifies 
converted Jews,-apostles or Christians in 
general, and the Roman Empire.” [Ref¬ 
erence is here had to that passage in Pfef- 
ferkorn’s work, where the imprecation 
D'lOllffSi (originally a'yaSi) is applied to 
converted Jews, and the phrase jni 
to the Roman Empire.] 

SECTION VIII. 

? 

Verily, ever since the Hebrews have been 
maltreated and persecuted by Christian 
governments, they lound no such generous 
advocate of their interests as they did in 
Reuchlin—and that, too, in an official dec¬ 
laration made for the Chancellor of the 
realm and the Emperor. Two points, 
which lie asserted with peculiar emphasis, 
were of special importance to the Jews. The 
first was, that the Jews are fellow-citizens 
(“concives nobiscum Momani imperii,") of the 
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German Empire, and enjoy the same rights 
and protection as other citizens. It was the 
iirst faint expression of that complete 
emancipation, which required more than 
three centuries to be fully and boldly ex¬ 
pressed and recognized. The ghostly ap¬ 
parition of the Middle Ages was thereby 
partly dispelled. For until then it was 
maintained that the Jews, by virtue of the 
conquest of Jerusalem by Vespasian and 
Titus, had become the sole property-of the 
Roman and (their successors) the German 
Emperors; that these had a perfect right 
to put them to death, and were only exer¬ 
cising an act of grace and mercy in sparing 
their bare life; that, in a word, the Jews 
had no rights whatsoever that were to be 
respected by their rylers. The Jews, too, 
Reuchlin maintained, possessed certain 
rights that must be respected by both secu¬ 
lar and ecclesiastical authorities, by the 
Emperor and the realm. This was the first 
feeble, tremulous ray of light in that long 
and gloomy night. The second point, 
which he enunciated more clearly and 
openly, was. that the Jews can not be re¬ 
garded and treated as heretics. Standing, 
as they do, without the pale of the Church, 
and not being forced to embrace the Chris¬ 
tian religion, the ideas of heresy and infi¬ 
delity—those fatal, horrible watchwords ol 
the Middle Age—were by no means ap¬ 
plicable to them. By the first proposition, 
the Jews were saved from arbitrary treat¬ 
ment on the part of the secular arm, while 
the second furnished them, in a sense, ail 
asylum, where they were safe from the 
still farther-reaching arm of spiritual au¬ 
thority. In his indignation against Pfef- 
ferkorn’s arrogance, Reuchlin himself did 
not appreciate the full bearing of his gen¬ 
eral assertions; they seem to have been 
dropped, as it were, by accident. We shall 
soon learn how his enemies eagerly seized 
the same, and used them as weapons of at¬ 
tack against him. 

That the opinion of Reuchlin was of great 
benefit to the Jews, will become still more 
evident, when we consider the opinions 
given by the several learned faculties, to 
whom, as a matter of course, the Talmud 
was a book “ sealed with seven seals.” The 
Dominicans of Cologne, without one ex¬ 
ception, the theological faculty, the inquis¬ 
itor, Hoogstraten, and the gray-haired con¬ 
vert, Victor de Karben, who were all of 
one and the same opinion, did not take the 
trouble to inquire first, whether the Tal¬ 
mud contained any thing detrimental or 
hostile to Christianity. They took this for 
granted ; and, consequently, were not slow 
in giving tlieir decision. The Talmud, and 
all other Hebrew works of a similar ten¬ 
dency, were, in their judgment, to be con¬ 
fiscated and burned. But they were not 
satisfied with this. Hoogstraten, in par¬ 
ticular, had the impudence to declare, that 
a standing Inquisition should be called into 
existence for the Jews. Men versed in 
Hebrew were to extract heretical passages 
from the Talmud and other Jewish writ¬ 
ings—that is, such sentences as do not har¬ 


monize with Holy Writ, which contradict 
or abolish the latter—and then ask the Jews 
whether or not they acknowledge the per¬ 
nicious character of the books containing 
such passages. If they admitted this, why, 
then, they could have no objection to such 
blasphemous and heretical books being 
consigned to the flames. But if they stub¬ 
bornly insisted that the sentiments ex¬ 
pressed in such passages was part and 
parcel of their own belief, then let the Em¬ 
peror deliver them as public heretics, to be 
punished by the inquisitorial tribunal. 
Truly, a pleasant prospect for the Jews, 
and a promising mine of wealth for the 
avarice of the Dominicans! Pfefferkorn, 
or Victor de Karben, would then be com¬ 
missioned to make extracts from the Tal¬ 
mud—such as do not speak in very flat¬ 
tering terms of primitive Christianity, or 
are not in harmony with Scripture. There¬ 
upon Hoogstraten, as Grand Inquisitor, 
would summon the Jews before his tri¬ 
bunal, catechise them, and, finding them, 
as a matter of course, guilty of heresy, con¬ 
demn them to be burned alive, or at least 
extort money from them! The idea is 
original, and reflects credit upon the in¬ 
genuity of its inventor. 

The faculty of the University of Mayence 
pronounced a similar decision, going, how¬ 
ever, much farther. They were of opinion 
that not alone all Talmudical and Rabbin¬ 
ical works were full of orrors and heresies, 
but even the Biblical text was very likely 
corrupted and adulterated, particularly in 
matters of faith! Consequently, the Jew¬ 
ish Bibles, also, are to be confiscated and 
examined; and, if found to be as suggested, 
they were to be delivered to the ilames. 
This, too, gave evidence of a shrewdly cal- 
dhlated design: The Hebrew text of the 
Bible was not in harmony with that of the 
Latin Vulgate, which was the authorized 
version of the Church, though originally 
a bungled piece of work. The narrow¬ 
minded Fathers of the Church continually 
complained that the Jews had falsified cer¬ 
tain passages in Scripture, and, in particu¬ 
lar, erased those relating to Jesus. What 
if the unsullied mother were to be made to 
face the degenerate daughter, and be told 
that, unless she share the faults of her 
daughter, she did not deserve to exist? 
Indeed, this was another ingenious con¬ 
trivance of the Dominicans to get rid of the 
troublesome text of the Hebrew—the so- 
called “ Hebrew truth ” of Reuchlin—that 
solid text which majestically shook its 
head at the childish and forced interpreta¬ 
tions of the Fathers of the Church. Had 
the theologians of Mayence and Cologne 
succeeded in carrying out their decision, 
the Word proclaimed from burning Sinai, 
the Prophets, the Psalms—monuments of 
a gracious dispensation—would have been 
consigned to the flames, and in their stead 
would have been put a supposititious off¬ 
spring—the corrupt Latin Vulgate. The 
Dominicans of Mayence and Cologne seem¬ 
ed to have some forebodings of the fact 
that the plain, simple interpretation of 
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Scripture would put au end to their mis¬ 
chievous career. 

The theological faculty of Erfurt an¬ 
swered in a similar strain. That of Heidel¬ 
berg alone was discreet enough to advise 
the Emperor to call a convention of the 
learned of all the Universities, to deliberate 
in common on the expediency of tolerating 
or destroying the Talmud. 

Most of the decisions re-echoed Pfeffer- 
korn’s animosity in another respect also; 
they solicited the Emperor, by the way, to 
prohibit the Jews lending money on inter¬ 
est, and force them to hard labor. So 
closely allied were the theologians of May- 
ence and Cologne to Pfefferkorn, that they 
prayed the Emperor to protect the latter 
against the alleged persecutions of the Je ws, 
recommending him as an excellent Chris¬ 
tian and zealous servant of the Church. 

Fortunately for the Israelites, the Domin¬ 
icans themselves^by means of a knavish 
act, frustrated their own cunningly-devised 
plan. 

Reuchlin had sent his favorable opinion 
on the Jewish literature sealed, through a 
messenger under oath, to the electoral 
Archbishop Uriel of Mnyencc; presuming 
that, as an oiiieial secret, it would be open¬ 
ed and read only by the latter and the Em¬ 
peror. Rut Pfetl'erkorn, thinking the day 
for taking revenge on the Jews hid nearly 
arrived, got possession of it, with the seal 
broken, before it reached the Emperor. 
How this happened, has never been fully 
explained.’ Reuchlin himself, in several of 
his works, does not hesitate to denounce 
the Dominicans of Cologne as unscrupu¬ 
lous seal-breakers. Pfetl'erkorn, however, 
whose statements though deserve but little 
credit, gives the following explanation: 
The Elector, he says, opened, as lie was au¬ 
thorized to do, the several decisions, and 
transferred them to him, ho being appointed 
agent by the Emperor. When he (Pfeffer- 
korn) came into the office to get Reuchlin’s 
paper, it was lying neglected on the desk, 
derided by the secretary of the Archbishop, 
the latter having, with a contemptuous 
smile, declared that Reuchlin’s favorable 
opinion must have been dictated by a Jew. 
Having thereupon brought the several de¬ 
cisions on the Talmud to the Emperor, the 
latter, too busy to examine them himself, 
commissioned three men —Jerome Baldung, 
Professor of theology; Angelus Freiburg, 
the jurist, and the Carthusian Prior Greg¬ 
ory, the imperial confessor — to propose 
what steps wore to be taken in reference to 
the literature of the Jews. They, after 
careful deliberation, advised the Emperor 
to allow the Jews to keep the entire Bible, 
but to charge the bishops, assisted by the 
secular authorities, to take from them all 
other books, keep a register of the same, 
select those whose contents were philo¬ 
sophical, medical or poetical, and return 
them to their owners; but retain all the 
Talmudical and Rabbinical works, and, in 
general, all such as pervert Sacred Scrip¬ 
ture, and were consequently of a heretical 
and blasphemous character, and distribute 


them in part among the several Universi¬ 
ties in the land, for the edification of Chris¬ 
tians and as a testimony of the true faith ; 
the books, however, to be fastened down 
with chains, so that they might not again 
fall into the hands of tlie Jews, and the 
balance to be destroyed by fire. In respect 
to Reuchlin’s opinion, the Carthusian prior 
is said to have remarked, that it was writ¬ 
ten “ with golden ink ”—that is, for monev 
received from the Jew's. The Emperor 
himself is represented as being inclined to 
lay the entire question regarding the tol¬ 
eration or destruction of the Talmud before 
the approaching Diet. So far the repre¬ 
sentation of Pfefferkorn. The truthful 
Reuchlin, however, states that his opinion 
so convinced the Emperor of the falsehood 
of the accusation, that he ordered the resto¬ 
ration of those Jewish works that had been 
already confiscated. 

But the very intrigues of Pfefferkorn and 
of the Dominicans of Cologne played havoc 
with their shrewdly-devised calculations. 
We are almost inclined to thank them for 
having brought before the public what was 
at first to be kept as an official secret; for 
by this act they called another tribunal 
into .existence, which threatened to over¬ 
whelm the Church instead of the Jews. 
The opinion of Reuchlin, whose voice was 
of great weight with the Emperor and his 
counsellors, greatly exasperated them. To 
counteract his influence, therefore, they 
hastened to send forth to the public a 
strong refutation of his arguments for the 
Jews and their literature—and this, in the 
German language, in order to make their 
cause popular, and to fanaticize the multi¬ 
tude to such a degree, as to render it impos¬ 
sible for the Emperor himself to listen to 
the voice of Reuchlin. The very title of the 
work was calculated to conjure up an on¬ 
slaught against the Jews—“ Hand-mirror 
against the Jews and their writings, which 
despise the Christian government, and 
which must be destroyed as being blas¬ 
phemous, heretical and superstitious.” It 
was indeed an act of unheard-of impudence, 
to make a document, written for the Em¬ 
peror, the subject of public attack. At the 
fair held at Frankfort, in the spring of 1511, 
Pfefferkorn and his wife exposed the 
“ Hand Mirror” for sale, and then peddled 
it from town to town, from house to house. 

The Dominicans of Cologne had taken 
part in the composition of the “Hand Mir¬ 
ror,” more so even than in Pfelferkorn’s 
previous venemous invectives. He even 
admits himself that he consulted his friends 
in the composition of the same, in conse¬ 
quence of which it has a more learned cast 
than his other works. At the very outset 
of the book, the participation or rather 
complicity of one of them—the vain, puffed- 
up Arnold de Tongern —is betrayed. The 
“ Hand Mirror” pretends to be an answer, 
long since prepared, to the query of Arnold, 
asking why the praiseworthy proceedings 
in regard to the Jewish books do not con¬ 
tinue; in response to which the author says 
that the opposition, not merely on the part 
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of the malicious Jews, but also on the part 
of many Christians, was the cause of the 
interruption. Pfefferkorn places himself 
before the public as the offended, injured 
party—the innocent victim of persecution ; 
Reuehlin having not only touched his 
honor, but even branded him before the 
Emperor as a guilty .calumniator. Tiie 
weak, parts in Rauchlin's opinion soon 
caught his eye; against these he directed 
his attack at once with great pertinacity, 
intending thus to trip the giant, with whom 
he was little able to measure strength. 
Keuehlin having asserted that the impre¬ 
catory formula in the Jewish ritual was 
perfectly harmless and not coined in oppo¬ 
sition to the Christians and the Roman 
Empire, Pfefferkorn to the contrary quoted 
the testimony of converted Jews—such as 
Paul Burgos, Geronimo de Santa Fe—as 
also of Alfonso de Spina and the Father of 
the Church, Jerome; remarking, by the 
way, that Keuehlin understood but little 
the Hebrew of which he was so proud, be¬ 
ing able to read Latin only, or words in¬ 
terpreted into German—and that, so awk¬ 
wardly, “as an as3 riding up a flight of 
stairs.” He declares Reuehlin never com¬ 
posed the Hebrew Grammar published un® 
der his name, the Jews having assisted him 
in the work. Being nothing but a bungler 
in this respect, how dared he presume to 
give his opinion, and to write unto lords 
and princes that the Jews should be treated, 
not tvs enemies, but as fellow-citizens of the 
Roman Empire? 

SECTION IX. 

The most vulnerable part of Reuehlin 
was the “ Circular ” which he had address¬ 
ed, only live years previously, to a young 
nobleman—in which, with the very same 
spirit of vindictiveness which actuated 
Pltefferkorn and the Dominicans of Co¬ 
logne, he maintained that the Jews, having 
formerly executed Jesus, blasphemed the 
Lord, and were never exempt from the 
charge of blasphemy against the founder 
of Christianity, against Mary, the Apostles 
and the Christians at large.' In that “ Cir¬ 
cular,” too, he referred to polemical works 
and the imprecatory formula of the He¬ 
brews. And now the author of the “ Hand 
Mirror” exposes, with diabolical scorn, the 
glaring contradictions existing between 
Reuchlin’s views in that “ Circular,” and 
those in his opinion addressed to the Em¬ 
peror. “ If now,” exclaims Pfefferkorn, 
exultinglv, “Reuehlin means to persist in 
his present opinions, then he must recant 
his first opinion. But if he still adheres to 
the latter—namely, that the Jews are guilty 
of blasphemy and abuse—why, then, he 
has uttered a falsehood to the Emperor and 
the Gorman princes 1” Such logic was in¬ 
deed inexorable. Reuehlin had thus to ex¬ 
piate severely the sins he formerly com¬ 
mitted against the Jews- Every thing else 
contained in the “ Hand Mirror” is only a 
re-hash of previously published invectives 
and calumnies against the Jews. As an I 


evidence of their blasphemies, the author 
reports the cruelties of Marquis Joachin 11, 
who has caused thirty-eight Jews to be 
burned alive in Berlin, (see above). In 
proof of their anti-Christian spirit, he 
quotes extracts from two polemical works 
in Hebrew. Had Pfefferkorn had any 
knowledge of the cogent objections of the 
Spanish Jews against the primitive history 
and doctrines of Christianity, he could 
have very much enlarged the catalogue of 
sins. Superficial extracts from the Tal¬ 
mud, made not from his own study of the 
original, but copied from other writers, 
were designed to show that the Jews—con¬ 
trary to Keuchlin’s supposition—were in 
reality heretics in the damnable sense of 
the word, thnt their writings were full of 
heresies, and must therefore be burned. 

A still more grievous charge is brought 
against Reuehlin—one that was to brand 
him in the eyes of all good Christians, and 
excite horror against him : “ Keuehlin is 
praised by the Jews; consequently he lias 
gone over to them.” “ This is a specimen 
of Jewish stratagems, to lure Christians 
into their nets.” By way of. illustration, 
the anther of the “ Hand Mirror ” relates 
most awful stories of Christians being en¬ 
ticed by Jews to embrace Judaism—stories 
which, for aught We know, may have been 
sheer fabrications, as well as a concoction 
of truth and' falsehood. A Christian phy¬ 
sician, Thomas by name, an eloquent 
speaker, who had much intercourse with 
Jews, is said to have denied Jesus, secretlv 
confessed Judaism, observed the Jewish 
fasts, and—horrible to tell—poisoned nearly 
six hundred Christians with drugs. This 
Dr. Thomas is also said to huvi; seduced 
Christians to apostacy, after the manner of 
the Jews, converting among others even a 
jlriest in Assmanshausen, who, again, mis¬ 
led two young Christian lads. Pfefferkorn 
pretends having personally seen all these 
apostate Christians—the Doctor, the priest, 
and the lads--in Prague, whence they are 
supposed to have emigrated to Turkey or 
Poland. In a similar way, the Jews are 
said to have duped but recently a Christian 
messenger from Deutz, and induced him 
even to put on the Jewish phylacteries; 
but being detected in the act, the latter was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment, 
with nothing but bread and water to live 
on. 

Pfefferkorn also relates an interesting 
romance of an antl-Jewish monk at Erfurt, 
who had not long since been artfully per¬ 
suaded by the Jews to abandon the Church 
for the Synagogue. This young, bare-footed 
friar is said to halve frequently thundered 
against the Jews from the pulpit, denounc¬ 
ing their blasphemies, their usury and easy 
vocations, and inciting the populace against 
them-“In vain the Jews attempted to si¬ 
lence him by bribes; in vain they implored 
the city Council to protect them against the 
fanatic monk. In their despair, the Jews- 
availed themselves of the services of an old 
rabbi, who offered to bring relief to them, 
provided a thousand ducats were placed at 
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his dis]>osal. Possessed of this amount, he j 
commenced with regularly giving mendi- j 
■cant friars presents of bread and other 
victuals, under the pretext, of expiating 
thereby the sin of usury of which he had ■ 
been hitherto guilty, and of letting worthy 
Christians enjoy his ill-gotten gains. This 
■extraordinary penance of the rabbi had the 
effect of bringing him into eloser contact 
with the monks, and even with the terrible ] 
preacher. The Christian monk already j 
imagined himself introducing the rabbi j 
into the bosom of the Church, the latter' 
seeming to be somewhat inclined to Chris- j 
tianity. Soon the people of Erfurt beheld ! 
the bare-footed friar and the rabbi even in 
company. The former did not shun the 
house of the Jew; the latter did not refrain 
from visiting the cloister. Now, this rabbi 
had a beautiful daughter, whom he repre¬ 
sented as being an orphan, and only his 
foster-daughter, and expressly requested f 
the monk to convert her. But in his at- ' 
tempts to convert the fair Jewess, the monk j 
was overcome with worldly thoughts, I 
which disturbed the quietude of his heart. 
The rabbi, seeing the effect produced on 
the latter, revealed to him, with tears in 
his eyes, a long pent-up secret—to-wit, that 
the monk was his own son, the offspring of 
illicit intercourse in the days ot his youth, 
(in proof of which lie referred the aston¬ 
ished friar to a mole the latter had on his 
body); adding, that lie had been giving 
alms to the cloister for no other purpose, 
than that of coming into closer relation 
with this, his natural son. The monk, be¬ 
lieving this strange revelation, desires to 
ease his conscience by converting his sup¬ 
posed father. But the latter replies that, 
according to Scripture, the son must honor 
and follow father and mother, and not vice 
versa. With the prospect of obtaining the 
hand of the beautiful Jewess, the monk at 
last resolves to quit Erfurt and the scene 
of his Capuehin tirades against the Jews, 
to doff the gown, and flee to Rubishow in 
Poland, then to embrace Judaism, and 
marry the Jewess. Subsequently this friar 
is said to have regretted his apostasy, on 
account of which the Jews tortured him to 
death. Pfefferkorn drew the following les¬ 
son from this romance in his “ Hand Mir¬ 
ror :” “ If any one associates with the Jews 
in order to convert them by persuasion, he 
will himself be drawn into their errors and 
superstition.” • . 

In line, the author of the “ Hand Mirror ” 
touches Reuchlin’s honor. Ho does not, 
indeed, sap it in so many words, but he in¬ 
sinuates it plainly enough, that , the Jews 
have given him money to crush Pfeffer¬ 
korn. He, who was the most incorruptible 
man in his day, was charged by his ava¬ 
ricious opponents with having sold himself 
to the Jews! Pfefferkorn and his coadju¬ 
tors also incited the entire Order of the 
Franciscans against him, accusing him of 
having spoken irreverently of one of /their 
members. But the main point of attack 
was the heinous crime of Reuchlin in con¬ 
sidering the Jews • entitled to the same, 


rights andjirivileges as Other citizens, and 
not regarding them as heretics. 

SECTION X. 

This libel, circulated by thousands far 
and wide, against a man so highly honored 
and esteemed, one of the Judges of tho 
Suabian Confederation—a scholar, whoso 
learning equaled that of an entire uni¬ 
versity-created, of course, an extraordi¬ 
nary sensation. Since the invention of the 
art of printing, it was the first polemic of 
the kind directed against a high dignitary; 
and this, in the German language, writ¬ 
ten for the understanding of the masses. 
Reuchlin’s friends—and he had not a few— 
were justly indignant at the impudence of 
a converted Jew, who considered himself 
more orthodox than a native Christian of 
high rank, and dared to abuse the latter* 
Wnen one day Pfefferkorn came with a 
fresh load of accusations into the imperial, 
court, two courties, Provost Zobel and tho 
learned patrician, Peutinger, talked very 
roughly to him on account of his invectives. 
The Dominicans of Cologne had, in this 
proceeding, indulged their venomous ha¬ 
tred more than was prudent. Against such 
attacks Reuchlin was bound to act; his 
honor was too deeply hurt. First of all, he 
hastened to the Emperor, complaining of 
tho conduct of his malicious calumniator, 
Pfefferkorn, under whose name the “ Hand 
Mirror ” had been published. Tho Emperor 
manifested his displeasure by both word 
and gesture, and calmed the excited emo¬ 
tions of Reuchlin with the assurance of 
having the matter investigated by the 
Bishop of Augsburg. But in the pressure 
of business, and during the complicated- 
state of his affairs in Italy, he forgot—as 
the great men of tho world have at all times! 
done—the plaintiff, his grievances, and the 
promised satisfaction. The autumnal fair 
of Frankfort was drawing nigh, at which 
Pfefferkorn intended to dispose of the bal¬ 
ance of his “ Hand Mirrors,” and as yet 
nothing had been done to counteract it, 
either by or for Reuchlin. 

Thus, then, Reuchlin was compelled, by 
dint of circumstances, to make the defense 
a personal matter, to appeal to public opin¬ 
ion, and thereby invest the question with 
a general, world-wide interest. He pre¬ 
pared a strong reply to the “Hand Mirror,” 
for the approaching fair at Frankfort. Pre¬ 
viously, however, he endeavored to modity 
and correct some of the propositions which 
he had laid down in his “ Decision,” which 
might be construed into too favorable a 
light for the Jews, thereby refuting in ad¬ 
vance the exceptions taken in the “ Hand 
Mirror.” This he published in the form of 
f an appendixof 52 articles to his “decision,” 

: addressing the -same to the ,• Archbishop 
I Uriel of Mayence, (August 18,. 1511.) • 

Shortly afterward (end of August or be¬ 
ginning of September,) appeared his world- 
renowned “Ocular Mirror,” which he,had 
[ hastily prepared for the press.. .In it he de- 
1 signed, in clear and definite language, to 
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expose the base intrigues of P/efferkom 
and his eo-adjntors-; but, in doing so, he 
exposed, without intending it, the naked¬ 
ness of the Christianity of his day. It was 
the first work, of which we may, without 
exaggeration, say that it outweighed an 
open act. It was written directly against 
Pfetferkorn, but indirectly against the Do¬ 
minicans of Cologne, they being the public 
patrons, protectors and instigators of his 
invectives. It appeals to all those “who 
love the troth, and hate falsehoods, insidi¬ 
ous, malignant, sudden attacks, such as 
Pfefforkorn made use of in his libelous 
pamphlet. It relates in plain,unvarnished 
language, the entire course of events, be- 
inning with the attempts of the “ baptized 
e w” to cast suspicion on the Talmud and 
have it delivered to the flames, and his en¬ 
deavor to induce Reuebliu himself to aid 
him in carrying out his design. It reports 
the action of the Emperor and the Bishop 
of Mayence, and his own decision. It re¬ 
lates further the unfair means by which 
Pfefferkoro got possession of bis decision 
and made improper use of the same in his 
libel, which contains no less than thirty- 
four untruths against him. The entire 
tenor of the book well displays the just in¬ 
dignation of a man of honor against a trick- 
isli knave. Before exposing the base char¬ 
acter of Pfetferkorn, Reuchlin guards 
against the idea of having renounced the 
rights to which he is entitled by law, the 
libel of the former deserving the just pen¬ 
alty of the Law; particularly as he hud in¬ 
cited the subjects of the realm to raise a tu¬ 
mult and riot against, the authorities, in or¬ 
der to compel these to persecute the Jews— 
such conduct being considered' a capital 
crime. 

In reference to the charge that he wrote 
his defense of the Talmud for the sake of 
private gain, Reuchlin justly expresses the 
highest indignation, solemnly asseverating 
that he never, from the days of his child¬ 
hood up to the present hour, received as 
much as a penny from the Jews; “and 
whoever has said or written any thing to 
the contrary, lies like a worthless, unprin¬ 
cipled scoundrel, even though he possess 
the pious features of a fjn.rtlmaian!” [This 
was an insinuation against the Emperor’s 
Confessor, who charged him with having 
written with “ golden ink.”] Nor was 
Reuchlin less sensitive in regard to the de¬ 
preciation of his Hebrew scholarship- -par¬ 
ticularly in regard to the charge that he 
was not the real author of his own Hebrew 
Grammar. He also replies, in a most dig¬ 
nified manner, to Pfefferkorn’s reproach 
regarding his having learned Hebrew from 
the Jews, and having, consequently, had 
intercourse with them, which was said to 
be a violation of the Canonic Law. “ The 
baptized Jew, be says, writes that the di¬ 
vine Law prohibits' intercourse with the 
Jews. This is not true. Every Christian 
is permitted to go to law with them, to buy 
from them, or even give them presents. 
The case might even occur, where a Chris¬ 
tian and a Jew inherit property in common. 


It is also lawful to speak with, and learn 
from them, as St. Jerome and Nicholas d© 
Lyra have done. Nay, more, a Christian 
should even love the Jew as his neighbor— 
all this is based on the laws.” Occasion¬ 
ally, too, Reuchlin indulges in pungent 
sarcasm. Pfetferkorn having asserted that 
the Jew belongs to the species of the devil, 
Reuchlin replies that, if this be so, it is no 
wonder that Pfetferkorn told so many false¬ 
hoods—his person, and, the milk which he 
imbibed in infancy, being of a diabolical 
character. Reuchlin further boldly de¬ 
clares that Pfetferkorn understood but lit¬ 
tle Hebrew, he having served up nothing 
new in all his anti-Jewish libels, except 
one thing—namely, that “ the Jews make 
confession to Ash and chickens ;” this was 
the most precious knowledge with which 
he enriched the Christian Church. 

In one respect, however, Reuchlin did 
Pfetferkorn injustice. He asserted that the 
latter published the “ Hand Mirror ” for 
the sake of pecuniary gain. This certain¬ 
ly could not have induced Pfetferkorn 
thoughtlessly .to defame not only the Jews, 
but even so renowned a personage as 
Reuchlin. It was rather hate and lust of 
revenge against the former, and the neces¬ 
sity of defending himself against the latter; 
for, notwithstanding Reuehlin’s protesta¬ 
tions to the contrary, it was Pfetferkorn 
whom he attacked, though not by name, 
in Ins “ Decision,” addressed to the Em¬ 
peror, and whom he now openly, and just¬ 
ly, chastized in his “Ocular Mirror.” 

It is easy to imagine the sensation pro¬ 
duced by the publication of Reuehlin’s 
“ Ocular Mirror” at the time of the fair at 
Frankfort—a season, when that city was 
the rendezvous of hundreds of thousands, 
who lent an attentive ear to any and every 
scandalous story. That a celebrated man 
like Reuchlin, who was so prominent 
among the highest functionaries of the aris¬ 
tocracy, should expose to public shame an 
accuser of the Jews, denouncing him as a 
calumniator, liar and scoundrel, was a 
thing so novel and surprising that the 
reading public could hardly believe their 
own eyes, imagining that they had been 
absorbed in a deep revery. The Jews 
were still more eager to read the book, in 
which, for the first time, a man of honor 
used his influential voice in their behalf, 
branding all the oft-repeated denunciations 
of their enemies as base calumnies. They 
rejoiced irt having at last found a friend 
among the Christians, and thunked God 
who had not forsaken them in their dis¬ 
tress. They, too, as a matter of course, 
were very busy in circulating the work of 
Reuchlin far and wide. But, more than 
all, the advocates of ignorance tended to 
diffuse the same by their very opposition. 
Peter Meyer of Frankfort, one of the most 
ignorant and impudent preachers, had no 
sooner got hold of it and, while at- breaks 
fast, jn company with Pfetferkorn, read a 
few lines, than he cried out in anger: “ To 
the gallows with it, to the gallows !” He 
also, as Commissary of the .Archbishop of 
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Mayenee, interdicted the sale of the “ Ocu¬ 
lar Mirror.” But almost the entire Chap¬ 
ter of Mayence, nearly all the prebendaries 
were more favorably inclined to the hu¬ 
manities than Christianity, and as such 
they were admirers of Reuchlin. They, as 
well as other friends of Reuchlin, no doubt, 
influenced the Archbishop in favor of 
Reuchlin, causing him to suspend the in¬ 
terdict of the sale, he not having originally 
issued said interdict. This incident created 
considerable interest, and only served to 
give more publicity to the “ Ocular Mirror," 
which was consequently sought, bought, 
and read still more. From all hands, from 
learned and unlearned circles, Reuchlin re¬ 
ceived letters of congratulations, express¬ 
ing their joy at liis. having so boldly and 
sternly disposed of the impudent Pteffer- 
korn and those who indorsed his opinions. 

Only those colleagues of Reuchlin, who 
had after the model of heathen literature 
Created an artificial Olympus for their re- 
ose, from whose lofty heights they looked 
own with smiling contempt upon the gro¬ 
veling proceedings of Ecclesiastics, upon 
Christianity no less than upon the Talmud 
—those faint-hearted, over-wise men, Eras¬ 
mus of Rotterdam, the canon Mutian of Oo- 
tha, the rich and learned patrician Pirkhei- 
mer of Nuremberg —these in their self-com¬ 
placency, censured Reuchlin for the part he 
took against the semi-Jew Pfefferkorn and 
for the despised Talmud. Sensuous egoists 
as they were, they reveled in the rise and. 
progress of liberal learning, without allow¬ 
ing the same to exert any influence in ef¬ 
fecting a change in the affairs of the corrupt 
state of the church and society. In their 
social and literary meetings they derided 
Christianity with its domi-god, the Church 
with the Pope and priests, denouncing them 
as pious frauds and fictions. But in the 
presence of the uninitiated they dared not 
utter a word of reproach. Erasmus, the 
most prominent humanist of his age, but 
vacillating like a reed shaken by the wind, 
said to Pirkheimer in regard toPt'efferkoru : 
The villain could not be conquered, because 
lie was a concoction of calumny and false¬ 
hood, and because he had so many parti¬ 
sans who would infuse him with fresh vigor 
in case lie should grow faint; invectives, 
therefore, were of no avail against Pfeffer- 
korn; conquering or conquered he would 
only disgrace all honorable opponents who 
undertook to fight against him, Pirkhei¬ 
mer, not attaching any importance to any¬ 
thing but the external and transitory nature 
of vain glory, blamed Reuchlin for writing 
a book which only tended to immortalize 
the name of the semi-Jew Pfetferkorn, who 
ought to have been obliterated from the 
memory of man. The most objectionable 
opinion of all was that of the refined, deli¬ 
cate canon Mutian. He rebuked Reuchlin 
for having made public the secret views of 
the learned, thus diminishing the respect 
due of the Emperor, the Pope, the Church, 
and, in particular, to the clerical and learn¬ 
ed caste. “ Therefore, leave us, O learned 
capnio, said he in a letter to Reuchlin, 


undisturbed in the possession of our belief 
(or unbelief), and do not on the one hand 
favor the Jews, that would only result to 
the injury of the Christians on the other.” 

SECTION XI. 

With the publication and diffusion of 
Reuchlin’s Ocular Mirror and his defence 
of the Talmud a conflict began which grew 
more and more serious every day, extending 
further and wider, bearing upon points and 
relations that had" hitherto been left out of 
view. The advocates of ignorance, who still 
possessed their powerful means of intimi¬ 
dating the public, lid not look upon the 
challenge with indifference. The cause of 
Pfetferkorn was theirs also, it having been 
originally prompted by them. And now a 
man had ventured to oppose their plan, to 
disapprove of the condemnation of the Tal¬ 
mud, to represent it even as a work indis¬ 
pensable to Christianity, and far from ap¬ 
proving the persecution of the Jews, com¬ 
mended them even to Christian love! This 
was too much of audacity! It was a des¬ 
ecration and degradation of Christianity 
in the eyes of the ignorant Dominicans. It 
excited them to such holy rage, that they 
shot far beyond the mark, committing one 
stupidity after another, thus irreparably 
injuring their cause. 

Peter Meyer, the preacher of Frankfort, 
not being able to carry out his interdict of 
the sale of the Ocular Mirror, committed 
another blunder. During divine service he 
announced from the pulpit that Pfeil'erkorn 
would, on the eve of the coining Lady-day, 
preach against Reuchlin's Jew-book, and 
admonished his hearers to attend one and 
all on the occasion. Nothing could have 
been more perverse than such an idea. 
Pfefferkorn with his ugly, repugnant figure, 
with Jewish features sharply stamped upon 
his face, with a physiognomy betraying his 
meanness, was to preach before a Christian 
public in his Jewish-German jargon ! Why, 
every word and gesture of his would sethis 
hearers laughing and dispel all feelings of 
devotion. Besides, according to the law of 
the Catholic Church, it was unlawful for a 
layman, particularly a married layman, tc 
perform the functions of a clergyman. A 
violation of this law was attended with, the 
severest penalties. But recently a simple 
shepherd had been burned at the stake for 
assuming to officiate as preacher. In order 
not to violate the strict letter of the law, 
however, Pfefferkorn, on the day appointed 
—Sept. 7, 1511—preached before a large as¬ 
sembly, not in the church itself, but at the 
entrance of the same. It must have been a 
ludicrous spectacle to behold this ugly Jew 
making the sign of the cross over the mul¬ 
titude of the faithful, and speaking to them 
in his Jewish jargon of the principles ot 
Christianity. His main object in preaching 
was to excite the hatred and contempt of 
his hearers against the Jews and their pa¬ 
trons. 

But this was only an insignificant skirmish. 
The great battle was being prepared in Co- 
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logne—the principal seat of war. The Do¬ 
minicans, who bad solar foaght with closed 
Visor, now appeared openly on the ground. 
They appointed one of their associates, Ar¬ 
nold de Tongem, to examine Keuehlin’s 
Ocular Mirror, for the purpose of finding 
heretical sentiments therein; which, f 1 
course, he did not fail in discovering most 
abundantly. Another Dominican, the Con¬ 
fessor Ulrich Steinheim, with an admirably 
assumed mien of simplicity and in the lan¬ 
guage of profound reverence informed 
Reuchlin of this fact in a letter dated Oct. 
23. 1511, adding that the Dominicans of Co¬ 
logne were not yet agreed as to what steps 
they should take against him ; some having 
advised to bum the heretical book, others, 
more rigorous, to summon the author be¬ 
fore the tribunal for heretics, while others, 
again, had proposed something else. This 
letter, intended no doubt to intimidate 
Reuchlin, had the desired effect. Reuehlin 
became exceedingly apprehensive. There 
Was no pnsilanimity or cowardice in this. 
For it was nosmall matterthen todeal with 
che Dominicans, who possessed more power 
than even the Emperor and the Pope. 
Alexander VI., the pope, who did not 
shrink from the commission of the greatest 
outrage, availing himself of the dagger, poi¬ 
son and other instruments ofdeath, literally 
dreaded the Order of Dominicans. He was 
wont to say, he would sooner venture to 
provoke one of the potent kings than one of 
those mendicant friars who, with the sem¬ 
blance of humility, tyrannized more than 
despots over Christendom.* If they are dis¬ 
pleased with any thing,” says the ingenious 
and courageous Ulrich Hntten in his intro¬ 
duction to Nemo, “they fold their brow, 
stare with their eyes, stick up their nose, 
crying, ‘ Into the fire!’ “ To stir up the 
swampy region of the Dominicans is just as 
dangerous as to grasp thorny bushes. We 
must be on our guard when uttering any 
thing in relation to them. -They are a 
dreadful clique, accustomed to pronounce 
sentence on every thing, but not to listen.” 
The peaceful, repose-loving Reuchlin, then 
already fifty-six years old, must not be cen¬ 
sured if, at first, he was anxious to evade a 
conflict with the Dominicans greedy for 
celebrating anto-da-fes. He, therefore, 
shortly after receiving the letter from the 
Dominican confessor, sent a missive (Nov. 
1,) to the censor of his work; Arnold de Ton- 
pern, modifying some of his assertions in 
the “ Oculor Mirror,” adding by way of 
excuse that ho did not give his opinion on 
the Talmud as n theologian but as a judge, 
not knowing that the University of Cologne 
was of a different opinion in reference to 
that Hebrew work. He further remarked 
that he had given his opinion from purely 
innocent motives, not intending to give of¬ 
fence to any party. He apologized for tak¬ 
ing the liberty of speaking, as a layman, 
about theological matters, and asked them 
to consider his conduct as analogous to that 
of a priest, who, though no physician, takes 

* Kbasmus, letter to Plrkhelmer, v. Opera p. 208. 


the liberty occasionally to give medical ad¬ 
vice in case of sickness. He earnestly i im¬ 
plored, that his errors might be pointed 
out and proved as such, and that he should 
not he condemned without being first 
warned. 

Reuchlin wrote also, though in a some¬ 
what bolder strain, to the Dominican Pro¬ 
fessor Conrad Kollin, a former acquaint¬ 
ance of his, soliciting him to present his 
cause in a favorable light before the Fac¬ 
ulty of Cologne, and avert from him the 
threatening storm. In this letter he even 
ventured to attack the chief of the Domini¬ 
can blockheads, Jacob Hoogstraten, telling 
bis friend, with an air of incredulity on his 
part, that many regard Hoogstraten as the 
joint author of Pfefferkorn’s libels, and de¬ 
rided him on account of the ingratitude he 
experienced at the hands of the Domini¬ 
cans, notwithstanding the many services 
he had rendered them.® 

For nearly two months Reuchlin waited 
for an answer. The Dominican Faculty of 
Cologne intentionally neglected him, in or¬ 
der to cnrb his temper by the uncertainty 
of tbe fate that awaited him, and cause hirii 
in humility to approach the cross. At last, 
in the early part of January, 1512, two let¬ 
ters were addressed to him—the one was of 
an official character from the theological 
faculty, the other private, and that, in an 
apparently friendly style, from Kollin ; the 
two being evidently intended to supply 
their mutual deficiencies. The deanery re- 

roached him with having prevented, by 

is interference, the execution of the praise¬ 
worthy designs of the Emperor to burn the 
Jewish books, with having given the Jews, 
who read and inculated his Ocular Mirror, 
a most favorable opportunity to continue 
their derisions of Christ, the Virgin and the 
Apostles, and perverted the words of Scrip¬ 
ture, thus giving offense to the orthodox 
and bringing suspicion upon his own sin¬ 
cerity as a Christian. But for the inter¬ 
cession of Tongem and Kollin, the Faculty 
would exercise a most rigorous censorship 
over his work ; they would, however, pro¬ 
ceed leniently in his case, and allow him, 
of his own accord, to remove the stumbling 
blocks that he had thrown -in the way, and 
either bring more proof to substantiate his 
unsatisfactory defence (in Latin), or, like 
an obedient son of the Church, recant the 
favorable opinion he expressed on the Tal¬ 
mud. Kollin, in his letter, by way of com¬ 
plement to the other, with an assumed air 
of friendship, added that it was through 
his influence that the faculty treated him 
with such leniency. He also'availed him¬ 
self of this opportunity to express the sen¬ 
timent with which th > gigantic edifice of 
the Catholic Church must stand and fall— 
namely, that a layman, like Reuehlin, 
though ever so learned and orthodox, is no 
judge of theological matters. Kollin also 
intimated to him the danger of procrastina¬ 
tion, since the Faculty would not be able 
to postpone pronouncing the sentence very 

•Ki-uehlin’3 Letters, II, Nos. 11 and 12. 
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long, the temporal as well as the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal authorities being exceedingly anxious 
to near the result ol the decision. There 
were many of his enemies ardently longing 
to see him condemned. His salvation, 
therefore, lay entirely in the hands of the 
Dominicans of Cologne; if these would 
acquit him, no one would condemn him. 
He should therefore make haste to recall 
his work for the Talmud and against Pfef- 
ferkorn. So much did Kollin write, with¬ 
out, however, mentioning a word by way 
of vindicating his lord and master Hoog- 
straten’s joint authorship of the libelous 
work against Reuchlin. 

Reuchlin answered both letters immedi¬ 
ately (January 27,'1512,) thanking both the 
Faculty and 'Kollin for their mild proce¬ 
dure in his case. He confessed that as a 
layman—and that, too, one that had been 
married twice—he was ignorant in theo¬ 
logical matters. He cleared himself of the 
suspicion that he favored the Jews; on the 
contrary, like St. Jerome, he thoroughly 
hated the Jewish race. But in the princi¬ 
pal matter at issue, he was firm and un¬ 
wavering. He could not recant, he wrote, 
as he had not written any thing heretical, 
but had even of his own accord corrected 
and explained the obnoxious passages in the 
Latin appendix to his work; all he could 
do, would be to publish that explanation 
in German, that all might understand it— 
which, for waiit of time, he had been un¬ 
able to do ere this ; while a new explana¬ 
tion would bo as unsatisfactory to the fac¬ 
ulty as his first one was. He therefore 
begged his Dominican friends to clearly 
specify the obnoxious passages in his Oc¬ 
ular Mirror supposed to be of a heretical 
character; then he would be able either to 
clear himself entirely of the imputation of 
heresy, or to recant.' 

At length the zealous ignorants of Co¬ 
logne, to put an end to the tedious corre¬ 
spondence, made known their ultimatum 
(February 24). Reuchlin was to see to it, 
'that the copies still on hand, of his work in 
favor of tho Jews and the Talmud, should 
not be offered for sale at the next fair of 
Frankfort, and, in short, to revoke the gen¬ 
eral tenor of the sentiments therein con¬ 
tained. In this way alone he would re¬ 
establish his reputation, and prove to be a 
true Catholic and an enemy of the Jews 
and their blasphemous works. Otherwise 
he would be summoned to give an account 
before the inquisition of Cologne, and run 
the risk of being condemned—a thing which 
they alleged would be done, not from a 
spirit of hostility toward him, but rather 
from pure Christian love. They also 
touched Retichlin’s weak side, by intimat¬ 
ing that, in case there should be a stay of 
proceedings in the matter at issue during 
his lifetime, inquisitors would not be want¬ 
ing alter his demise, who, no longer afraid 
of the living lion, would insult his memory 
and brand him as a heretic. His hypo¬ 
critical friend Kollin wrote to him at the 
same time, saying, that for this forbearance 
on the part of the faculty he was solely iu- 


debted to his own friendly intercession, 
else they would have already written to all 
the bishops of Germany to hunt up all the 
copies of the Ocular Mirror and burn them, 
and summon the author himself to appear 
at the tribunal of the inquisition. Kollin 
therefore advises him to hasten and comply 
with the demand of the faculty, lest they 
proceed with rigor against him. Kollin, 
by the way, gave him to understand that 
some passages in his Ocular Mirror can be 
construed to mean that Jesus was lawfully 
and judicially condemned to death by the 
Jews. What a blasphemy! It would in¬ 
deed grieve him sorely, were Reuchlin to 
end a glorious life thus disgraced (con¬ 
demned as a heretic). He also intimated 
to him in what form he was to express his 
recantation—namely, that as a jurist he 
was ignorant in matters of theology, and 
consequently excusable if he erred. (Ibid. 
Nos. 17 and 18.) 

As soon as the Dominicans dropped the 
mask of friendship, and appeared in their 
repulsive form as priests anxious to offer 
human sacrifices, Reuchlin also flung to 
the wind the mask of humility, showing 
himself a man of courageous daring, un¬ 
willing to surrender a particle of his honor. 
On the 3d of March following he wrote to 
the Faculty of Cologne, saying that he could 
not comply with their request to destroy 
with his own hand the still existing copies 
of his Ocular Mirror, they being the prop¬ 
erty of the bookseller. Nor could he, though 
he possessed the double mind of a Daniel, 
make any further explanation that would 
satisfy them. He would, however, publish 
his Latin explanation in German, for the 
benefit of the weak-minded who might 
misconstrue his words in reference to the 
Talmudic writings. Ho also wrote to the 
hypocrite Kollin, telling him what he would 
not say directly to the faculty. Not he, 
but the faculty, ought to thank hint (Kollin) 
for his advice to delay the burning of the 
Ocular Mirror, they alone having thercbv 
received a most important favor; for he 
was firmly convinced—and that by the ad¬ 
vice and aid of experienced and influential 
men—that the wealth and reputation of his 
opponents were in greater danger than his 
own; nay, he was not without the support 
of the most potent officers in the State. He 
also gave his opponents to understand that 
a controversy, though easily begun, is not 
so easily settled. What a powerful com¬ 
motion would be created among the nobil¬ 
ity and the people,' were he, with eloquent 
tongue, to explnin the beginning, continua¬ 
tion and end of these contentions! “ What 
would the people say, were I to tell them 
that you support, favor and raise to the 
skies that revolutionary renegade, the mar¬ 
ried layman, the unprincipled calumniator, 
the baptized Jew, who, contrary to the law 
of the Church, preached against me in 
Frankfort, before an assembly of the faith¬ 
ful, who is even suspected of intending to 
return to his former bretliren-in-laith? 
That fellow has instigated all these troubles 
for no other purpose but that of extorting 
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largo sums of money from the Jews. You 
take oli'ence at some innocent words which 
1 have written, and believe that they have 
hurt the feelings of pious hearts; and do 
you not abhor such despicable deeds? The 
many poets and historians of the present 
day, who revere me as their teacher, will 
follow mv powerful protectors, and con¬ 
sign the malignity of my opponents and of 
your University to everlasting infamy, 
while they will laud iry name as the inno¬ 
cent victim of persecution.” (Ibid. Nos. 19 
and 20.) 

SECTION XII. 

The chief of the humanists thus openly 
declared war against the principal repre¬ 
sentatives of that bigoted Catholicism 
which was opposed to all science and pub¬ 
lic enlightenment. A compromise was no 
more possible. For neither of these parties 
appreciated the language of the other. 
Reuchlin still acted with some forbearance. 
He only published in the German language 
(March 22, 1512,) forty-two articles, which 
he had previously appended to his Ocular 
Mirror, in order to modify some of his as¬ 
sertions that were rather vaguely expressed. 
It was to convince the public that he was 
not guilty of any heresy, and that ho had 
in no form or manner favored the Jews. 
But this publication, so far from pacifying 
the Dominicans of Cologne, only exasper¬ 
ated them the more. Their intention was 
to wage war to the bitter end, and either 
disable or slay their opponent. They pub¬ 
lished, in response, a bill of indictment, 
with the title, “The Articles or Proposi¬ 
tions concerning the great favor shown the 
Jews by Reuchlin.” It contained nothing 
but a base rehash of all previous assertions 
of Pfeiferkoru and the Dominicans, a tedi¬ 
ous repetition of all real or apparent {joints 
of indictment against Reuchlin and the 
Jews, or. strictly speaking, only a copy of 
Reuchlin’s own objections. The main 
charges were, that Reuchlin, though only 
a jurist, had dared to express an opinion 
on the subtleties of theology—a subject of 
which he, on account of his lav character, 
could have no knowledge—and that he, in 
a spirit of partiality obvious to all, selected 
the good traits and features of the Jews 
and their literature, without alluding to 
their bad characteristics—nay, even offer¬ 
ing an excuse for the latter. The upshot of 
the whole was, that Reuchlin persisted in 
an error bordering on heresy, and that the 
Talmud must be burned. 

This, the first bill of charges on the part 
of the Dominicans of Cologne, devoid of all 
taste in its form of expression, and, for the 
most part, devoid also of all truthfulness— 
except in the assertion that Reuchlin him¬ 
self had formerly uttered the same charges 
against the Jews and their literature—was 
written by Arnold de Tongern; to which 
the official poet of the Dominican faculty, 
Ortnin Gratius, added some bad verses, in 
which he condemns Reuchlin to the infer¬ 
nal regions, expressing among other things 


the pious wish, “ May the wicked author of 
such mischief go to perdition 1” 

Arnold de Tongern dedicated this libel¬ 
ous work to the Emperor, and, in an intro¬ 
ductory letter to the same, explained the 
motives which prompted the composition 
thereof, to-wit: because many Christians 
took umbrage at the manifest partiality 
displayed toward the Jews on the part of 
Reuchlin—particularly as his writings were 
composed in German, and read by every 
body—and because the Jews exultingly 
boasted that Reuchlin was raised for them 
by the Lord to frustrate the proceedings in¬ 
stituted by the Emperor against their liter¬ 
ature. The bill of indictment, though, 
without any foundation in truth, neverthe¬ 
less made an impression upon the Empe¬ 
ror ; so much so, that he took part against 
Reuchlin now, after having been in his 
favor ever since the publication of Pfe.Ter- 
korn’s treacherous “ Hand-mirror.” Per¬ 
haps the same female hand again fanned 
the flame of persecution, or, perhaps, the 
Emperor was anxious to subdue the ever- 
increasing excitement. Maximilian ac¬ 
cordingly. during his presence in Cologne, 
(October 7, 1512,) issued an order to the sev¬ 
eral officers tf the realm, and especially to 
the Burgomaster and Council of the city of 
Frankfort, to prohibit the sale of Reuchlin’s 
works in favor of the Jews, and either con¬ 
fiscate or suppress the remaining copies of 
the same, on pain of incurring his imperial 
displeasure and punishment. The motive 
of this order is stated to be, because the 
Jews, by this their defence on the part of 
Reuchlin, were only more confirmed in 
their natural obduracy,-while plain, simple- 
minded Christians were sorely provoked 
thereby. Among the latter Maximilian 
might have classed himself; for, beside 
him, there were but few who took offence 
ut the strife and contention. Those, of 
course, who foresaw the future bearing of 
this controversy, rejoiced at the bold oppo¬ 
sition of Reuchlin against the impudence 
of Pfelferkorn and his coadjutors of Co¬ 
logne. But they were all nevertheless far 
from being favorably inclihed to the Jews. 
Philipp, the Elector and Archbishop of Co¬ 
logne, who was on the most excellent terms 
with the Dominicans of his capital, made 
haste in publishing this imperial mandate, 
(November 27, 1512.) Ho wrote to all the 
clergy of his bishopric, requesting them to 
read the same from the pulpit, and to post 
it conspicuously on all church-doors. Re¬ 
fractory subjects, that would not give up 
Reuchlin’s works against Pfelferkorn, were- 
to incur the penalty of excommunication. 

But this strict order of the Emperor, con¬ 
firmed by the Elector, utterly failed in ac¬ 
complishing the desired elfect. In Cologne 
even Reuchlin had more cause for rejoicing 
than the Dominicans, the latter having 
rendered themselves totally odious by the 
noisy arrogance and cruel spirit of their 
chief, Hoogstraten. Here the learned and 
refined provost of the cathedral, Hermann 
de Nuenar, defended Reuchlin and the Tal¬ 
mud, because he regarded Hoogstraten as 
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the most malicious of men and the only 
public agitator in Germany. He wrote 
subsequently to the Emperor: “ Hoog- 
straten is the very plague of Germany, and 
if you would render him harmless, order 
would soon be restored throughout. In¬ 
quire of any of the learned in Germany, 
and you will learn that he has offended 
them all, and been hostile to them all.” 
Nearly all the higher classes of Cologno 
took sides with -Reuehlin against the Do¬ 
minicans, except one man, who, it was ttien 
whispered, lived on terms of rather too 
great intimacy with Pfefferkorn’s sprueo 
little wife. (Reuchlin’s Letters II, Nos. 40 
and 42.) A warm partisan of Reuehlin, 
Francis Struss, a rich but illiterate man, in 
spite of the imperial mandate and the elec¬ 
toral threat of excommunication, always 
carried the “Ocular Mirror” in his pocket, 
and read it so frequently, that he knew the 
whole book by heart. Undaunted, he 
would use the same with telling effect upon 
the Dominicans, was ever ready with an 
answer to their objections, causing them to 
avoid his company. Tims, through the 
very machinations of the enemies of the 
Jews, it came so far that the Talmud found 
advocates among the refined circles of 
Christians. 

The more ground the Dominicans lost 
day by day in the estimation of the public, 
the more they exerted themselves in apply¬ 
ing all the artifices at their command to in¬ 
fluence the latter. Pfefferkorn (or one of 
his whispering parasites) published still 
another work, in which Reuehlin is no 
longer treated as a high dignitary, but .-is 
an abandoned fellow, forging nothing but 
falsehoods and intrigues, and corrupted by 
bribes from the Jews. His “Opinion” on 
the Talmud and his “Ocular Mirror” are 
called blasphemous. The very title well 
characterizes the abject meanness of the 
author, namely: “ Brand-mirror, to banish 
and obliterate a blasphemous book, Ocular 
Mirror, which Reuehlin published against 
me, Pfefferkorn.” In it the author spits 
flame and fire against the Jews more even 
than against Reuehlin. In the introductory 
oem he tells us, in jingling rhyme, that 
e has written this book without fear or 
favor, in order to subdue the wanton spirit 
of the Jews, “who ever attack the divine 
honor ” of Christianity. He ardently wishes 
that they were compelled to engage in 
hard, menial labor, to work like slaves, 
that they might have no inclination to in¬ 
dulge in blasphemies against the Church. 
He consigns to the hands of the devil what¬ 
ever Christian is favorably disposed to 
them. Reuehlin, of course, comes in for a 
large portion of the odium attaching to the 
Jews. He is denounced as an arrogant and 
impudent man for daring to classify and 
characterize the various kinds of Jewish 
literature, he not being able to read the 
Rabbinical Hebrew without vowel-points. 
Nay, he would not even understand his 
own Hebrew dictionary, if it were not ac¬ 
companied with a Latin translation. All 
his Hebrew learning he acquired solely 


through the aid and advice of the Jews. 
The latter, as a matter of course, fare still 
worse in the “Brand-mirror.” In this 
work Pfefferkorn invented still another 
falsehood, namely: that even Maimonides, 
this Jewish sage distinguished for his ideal 
morality and humanity, in his religious 
codex prescribed the manner of killing 
Christ ians. He had the audacity to declare 
his readiness to prove this to the satisfac¬ 
tion of all his opponents, and, in case of 
his failing to do so, to undergo any and 
every punishment—aye, even to stand in 
the midst of tire. This i'orger of falsehoods 
might well thus challenge the world, feel¬ 
ing assured that the almighty protection 
which he enjoyed at the tiands of the Do¬ 
minicans would prevent any one from tak¬ 
ing him at his word. He denied the charge 
of Reuehlin against his desiring to insti¬ 
gate the people, in spite of the authorities, 
to maltreat the J6ws. Yet, in the very 
same breath he incites them to the most 
cruel persecutions. The Jews should not, 
indeed, be slain, he remarks, but they 
should be deprived of their property, to be 
given to those who were more deserving, 
or to hospitals, churches and monasteries. 
The aged Jews should be treated like dirty 
dogs, and their young children should be 
forcibly seized and baptized. There should 
be no procrastination in this matter—it 
should be done forthwith. It was no sin 
to treat them thus, they being like pur¬ 
chased property at the disposal-of the au¬ 
thorities. There were but three largo Jew¬ 
ish congregations in the German Empire, 
namely: at Ratisbon, Worms and Prank- 
fort. If the princes, rulers and municipal 
authorities were to proceed with these, as 
has been done in the case of the other con¬ 
gregations, the Jews in Germany would 
soon disappear. And this, “ according to 
the holy faith, would be godlike and praise¬ 
worthy.” How debased must have been 
that Christianity, which a blood-thirsty, 
revengeful, malignant renegnde could thus 
invoke, to preach the most horrid cruelties 
against the witnesses of his former out¬ 
rages I 

SECTION XIII. 

But Pfeflerkorn’s part was played out. 
The Dominicans of Cologne having com¬ 
menced towage open war against Reuehlin, 
and succeeded in procuring an interdict of 
the sale of his work, Reuchlin’s just and 
glowing anger was directed entirely against 
them. He wrote, with overwhelming force, 
an elaborate defence in Latin against the 
“Calumniators”, of Cologne (completed 
Mareli 1, 1513,) addressing the same to the 
Emperor. It was evidently calculated for 
the non-German speaking world of schol¬ 
ars, having, however, a German title, 
namely: “ Whoever writes or says that I, 
Reuehlin, in the matter relating to the 
books of the Jews, acted otherwise than ns 
an upright, pious Christian gentleman, that 
man lies like an unworthy, unprincipled, 
frivolous knave.” In this work to “ un- 
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mask the Calumniators,” he makes but a As to his opponents who occupied the 
few ailusions, m passing, to Ffelferkorn, in foreground, Reuchlin literally crushed them 
order to describe his offence against the in argument, dealing them the heaviest 
Emperor himself, in that he broke open a blows. “The Dominicans, says he, have 
document designed solely for'the Emperor, selected Arnold de Tongern "to be their 
and published the same for calumniating leader—a man who prefers to be styled thus 
purposes—an offence for which he deserved and not 1 of Tongern,’ he having been ban- 
the gallows. His principal attack was di- ished from his native city on account of 
rected against the originators of these some crime he had committed. Even his 
troubles and mean intrigues. Unmerci- colleagues call him a secular priest, that 
fully he crushes Arnold de Tongern, Or- the Order might not be held responsible 
tuin Gratius, mentioning them by name, for his disgraceful conduct. This banner- 
and the ringleader of all, Hoogstraten, bearer is accompanied on the one side by 
though only indirectly alluding to the lat- a semi-Jew (Pfetferkorn) and on the other 
ter. He charges them with none but selfish by a semi-Heathen (Ortuin Gratius), the 
motives of gain in their fanatical proceed- latter pretending to be a poet, who writes 
ings against Jewish books, and that they verses after the manner of the Heathens, 
persecuted and anathematized him, simply without even understanding the rules of 
because he frustrated their evil designs and orthography.” The reason of his calling 
snatched from their hands the booty they Ortuin a semi-heathen was, because in his 
deemed already safe in their possession, introductory poem the latter speaks of the 
They by no means deserved the honorable “ immaculate virgin” as being the “ mother 
title of theologians, they being only theolo- of Jupiter." Now, the teachers of the Ca- 
gists. Why, he asks, do the men of Cologne tholic church argued Jupiter, like all tho 
only so zc-nlously engage in this question other gods of Heathenism, as evil demons, 
concerning Jewish literature? Why not Ortuin consequently, says Reuchlin, re- 
any other theological faculties of Germany? lating upon the eager heretic-burners, was 
Strictly speaking, the question did not con- guilty of blasphemy and heresy, 
cern their tribunal at all, but concerned In reference to the principal charge of 
only the bishops. “ Who,” he indignantly Arnold de Tongern, the hobby-horse of the 
exclaims, “has given von calumniating Dominicans—viz: that Reuchlin has proved 
theologists the shepherd-staff in hand to to lie a patron of tho Jews—he boldly ad- 
rule over me? Who has made you judges mits that he has espoused their cause ; but 
over me and my opinions, I being at a dis- so did Jesus, tbe Apostles, the fathers of the 
tauee of almost five bishopries from you, Church, the popes and the emperors. The 
not breathing the same air with you, nor Judges, too, in ease of law-suits between 
sharing the same fire? Such is their Jews and Christians take their fact in so 
haughty temper, that, with the devil in far as to prohibit them from injustice. [This, 
their heart, they would fain ascend the however, was net always the case; as is 
height of the clouds, and place themselves evident from certain documents of the loth 
on a level with the Most High! Permit century. Some judges entertained consci- 
them, O, Emperor, to take and keep the entious scruples about deciding in favor of 
money of the Jews, and they will let me a Jew when engaged in a law-suit with a 
alone.” The Jews, he continues, immi- Christian; so much so that the Emperor 
grated into the Roman realm in the time Frederic had to consult the pope, who then 
of Pompev, long before the birth of Christ, decided that it was no sin.] He, loo, had 
Cresar, Augustus and Tiberius permitted defended them, that no wrong nor violence 
them to live according to their own rites might be done them.” I know, he says, 
and usages, and observe their inherited that my opponents think hard of me for 
laws. The Christian Emperors, Valentin- declaring that the Jews are our fellow- 
ian and Theodosius, conferred upon them citizens. Well, then let them rave still more 
the full rights of citizenship, and the Em- and boil over with rage when I declare: 
peror Honorius promised them the same the Jews are oar brethren I —yea, brethren of 
protection, defence and security. “ Thou Arnold, brethren of the theologists of Co- 
alone, the first German Sovereign of the logne; not because they have the same 
Roman Empire, I beseech thee, permit the Creator, but because we are descended from 
Dominicans of Cologne to summon the the same progenitor ns they ; this being the 
Jews before their inquisitorial tribunal, to opinion even of some of the fathers of the 
crush and pillage them, and let them know Church. 

it, that it is through my intercession that With the most telling effect Reuchlin fiir- 
they have the privilege of filling their sacks thermore overwhelmed Arnold on account 
with the money of the Jews, then they will of his perversion of Scripture, “ Thonshalt 
gladly make amends for the injury they not suffer a witch to live,” (Exod. 22, 8,) 
have done me, and no more regard rav Arnold interpreted “ Thou shaltnot suffer 
sentiments as scandalous and heretical, an evil-doer to live on earth, and from this 
But so long as thou wilt not permit them made the following inference: “ Inas- 
to do this, they will—believe me—bark in- much as the Jews have committed many 
eessantly against me, and charge me with evil deeds, deriding and blaspheming 
having received favors from the Jews, and Christ, the Church and the Holy Scriptures, 
that I do not speak with sufficient reverence they should not be permitted to live in any 
of theological writers, that is, of the theolo- nook or corner of the earth.”—“ O, exclaims 
gists of Cologne.” Reuchlin with just indignation, how un- 
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worthy this remark of a theologian, how 
unworthy of a priest after human blood!” 

In regard to the inconsistency with which 
Pfefferkorn and Arnold reproached him, in 
that he himself had formerly in a letter to 
a nobleman, written in a spirit hostile to 
the Jews, Keuchlin endeavored to evade 
this by all sorts of logical sophisms, admit¬ 
ting however that he was wrong then. On 
the whole, ever since his public rupture 
with the Dominicans, he vigorously es¬ 
poused the cause of the Jews in every res¬ 
pect. In opposition to those who assert 
that the Jews pray for the destruction 
of the Roman Empire, he quotes a saying 
of the Talmud, which inculcates the duty 
of praying for the welfare of the realm, 
and .continues thus: “Why does the cal¬ 
umniator bring baptized Jews and their ac¬ 
complices as witnesses against the Jews? 
Shall I believe them , those who forge such 
manifest falsehoods against mo ? If they 
are guilty of such mendacity against me, a 
Christian, wliut would they not do against 
tho Jews!”—At tho close of his work he 
sets his calumniator a monument in tho 
following words: “Arnold of Tongern, 
slanderer and falsifier for all times !” 

Keuchlin handed his defense to the Em¬ 
peror in person, who received it graciously. 
This defense, which was soon widely dif¬ 
fused through the press, was the first vig¬ 
orous, effective stroke of a giant against 
one of the heads of the venomous hydra, 
resounding through ail Christian Europe. 
To provoke the powerful Dominicans, whom 
even Popes and Emperors feared,—to tread 
upon and even wound these serpents in one 
of their most dangerous dens, caused him 
to be applauded and admired by tho most 
diverse dupes, not merely by the'humanists 
and temporial officers, but also by the high¬ 
er and lower orders of the secular clergy, 
who bore reluctantly the tyranny of the 
monks and friars; by the other orders who 
were after thrown into the shade by the 
arrogance of tho Dominicans, and in par¬ 
ticular, by the officers of Che Imperiul 
Court, whose plans were often frustrated 
by their intolerable interference. The Cic¬ 
eronian diction, the profound indignation, 
spontaneously manifested therein, the iro¬ 
ny, all, even the learned quotations from 
classical, biblical and ecclesiastical litera¬ 
ture—the seeming ballast of the work—the 
puns and witticisms agreeable to the taste 
of the age, was all calculated to make an 
impression, tho more so, as Reuehlin was 
known to he no ruffian, but on the contrary 
a quiet, mild, peaceable man. The human¬ 
ists were charmed with his hold attack 
upon the ignorants. Only the timid among 
them censured his vehemence and bold¬ 
ness. Rut Keuchlin very properly remark¬ 
ed in reference to these, that one could 
more easily, with philosophical composure, 
suffer the penalty of death, than brook an 
attack upon one’s honor. 

The strife between Renchlin and the 
Dominicans, after this publication, assumed 
only a more violent (orm. Maximilian, to 
whom both parties applied with their liter-, 


ary productions, was not able to settle the 
controversy. It was in this very affair that 
he manifested an extraordinary degree of 
imbecility and indecision. Now he would 
listen to the persuasive tones of his con¬ 
fessor, now to those of his liberal-minded 
Secretary ; and, according as he was influ¬ 
enced by either, he would, on one occasion, 
write encouragingly to Reuehlin, promising 
to protect him from the wanton hostility 
of the Dominicans of Cologne, and on 
another, issue a mandate, ordering the sup¬ 
pression of Reuehlin’s Defense. At last lie 
commanded both parties to refrain from 
any further controversy (June 1513); But 
the quarrel could no longer be subdued. 
The Dominicans could not with Christian 
humility brook the defeat they had suffered. 
All their influence, thatiis, their very ex¬ 
istence was at stake. They, therefore, de¬ 
vised some decisive mode of revenge; but 
through their devices they were only the 
more entangled in their own snares, bring¬ 
ing contempt upon themselves and the 
Catholic Church. 

SECTION XIV. 

Up to this time the chief originator of the 
entire scandal, the malignant grand inquis¬ 
itor Jacob Hoogstraten, had remained in 
tho rear sending only his creatures, one 
after another, into the fire, first Pfefferkorn, 
and then Ortuin G ratios and Arnold de 
Tongern. Henceforth he himself advanced 
to the front; and that, with an assumption 
of power so arrogant, as if nil, both tempo¬ 
ral and spiritual officers, were bound to 
bow before him, and sink to the dust before 
the movement of his eye-brows, acting as 
if he hnd the right to trample upon all 
laws and usages. In order forcibly to res¬ 
tore the now weakened influence of their 
order, all the Dominicans hnd to make 
common cause, and exert all their zeal to 
effect the condemnation of Reuehlin and 
the Talmud. The struggle was thus 
extended over a wide field ; it concerned 
the entire Dominican order. 

Authorized, as he alleged, by the Pro¬ 
vincial of tho order, Hoogstraten as inquis¬ 
itor, suddenly summoned Reuehlin (Sept. 
15, 1513) to appear before him within the 
next six days in Mavence, at eight o’clock 
in the morning, to be tried for favoriugthe 
Jews and expressing heretical sentiments. 
Now, Hoogstraten had no inquisitorial ju¬ 
risdiction over Reuehlin, the latter belong¬ 
ing to the bishopric of Constance. His 
summons was without all the formalities 
of law, and written, too, in language so in¬ 
sulting, as if Reuehlin were already con¬ 
victed of the charges against him and con¬ 
demned as a heretic, towards whom con¬ 
sequently there was no necessity of observ¬ 
ing any marks of courtesy or regard. 
Reuehlin might, if he chose,' have utterly 
disregarded the summons, it being in every 
articular contrary to law. Nevertheless, 
eing too aged and feeble to appear in per¬ 
son, he sent an attorney to Mayenee, in or¬ 
der to protest against this arbritrary 
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proceeding. On the day appointed (Sept. 
20,) Hoogstraten with a company of Domin¬ 
icans held a meeting, selected from among 
them some partisan judges as a commis¬ 
sion, opened the session and appeared at 
once as plaintiff and judge. He had pre¬ 
viously written an elaborate accusation 
against Reuchlin’s “ Ocular Mirror” and 
the Talmud. He had also cautiously look¬ 
ed around for confederates, that he might 
not stand alone in thisserious quarrel. lie 
had written to all the German Universities, 
soliciting them to give their opinion on 
Reuchlin’s work—favorable for his own 
purposes, of course. Most of them were in 
accordance with his expectations. The 
theological faculty of Louvain had declared 
that, to oblige Hoogstraten, they had ex¬ 
amined the “Ocular Mirror” and found 
that it was full of errors, suspicious asser¬ 
tions, and that, in particular, it encouraged 
the stubborn unbelief of the Jews ; that it 
was therefore not merely to bo withdrawn 
from the public, hut even burned—what 
the opinion of the deanery of Cologne was, 
may be easily imagined. Hoogstraten be¬ 
ing himself dean of the same. What the 
faculty of Louvain dared not express, that 
of Cologne assorted—viz. that Rouchlin’s 
work contains not merely errors, but also 
heresies; that it was therefore to be burned 
at the stake, and obliterated from the mem¬ 
ory of man. Tho faculty of Erfurt referred 
to their former unfavorable opinion on tho 
Talmud and Jewish literature, but candidly 
admitted that they had found nothing 
heretical or anti-Catliolic in Reuchlin’s 
work; only that ho had inadvertently writ¬ 
ten some errors and things favorable to the 
Jews. The book, however, they thought, 
ought to be destroyed, but without casting 
any reproach upon the author wlvo is known 
to bo orthodox. The University of Heidel¬ 
berg alone, probably on account of the 
proximity of Keuchlin, refrained from giv¬ 
ing any opinion. Strange to say, the Fac¬ 
ulty of Mayence, also, failed giving their 
opinion. But, with the three favorable 
opinions on his side, Hoogstraten appeared 
at Mayence with arrogant assumption of 
being infallible and sure of victory. 

The charges which he preferred were the 
same, of course, which Pfell'erkorn and 
Arnold de Tongern had already made 
against tho Ocular Mirror—that Reuclilin 
favors the Jews too much; “regards them 
—those impudent dogs” as possessing the 
same rights as members of the church ; and 
that his work breathes the spirit of heresy. 
Hoogstraten therefore proposed that' the in¬ 
quisitorial commission, pronounce a sen¬ 
tence to this effect.; that Keuchlin’s Ocular 
Mirror, being full of errors and heresies, 
too partial towards the infidel Jews, and 
offensive to the Church, should be con¬ 
demned, suppressed and consigned to the 
(lames, A Tarquemada or a Ximenes do 
Cisneros would have acted with less cere¬ 
mony, he thought, but condemned the au¬ 
thor together with his book to the stake. 
But there was a great difference between a 
German and a Spanish Inquisition ; and, 


though Hoogstaten’s heart was hard enough 
to pronounce so severe a sentence, yet he 
dared not do so, for all Germany, both 
spiritual and temporal authorities, would 
have opposed him. 

Reuchlin’s counsel protested solemnly 
and energetically against Hoogstraten’s ac¬ 
cusation, showing the utter injustice of the 
same, particularly as the latter, who had al¬ 
ways assumed a hostile attitude against 
Reuchlin, appeared at once as plaintiff and 
judge, even though as judge he had no ju¬ 
risdiction whatever over Reuchlin. As 
was to be expected, the inquisitor and the 
Commission he had appointed paid no re¬ 
gard to this protest. Reuchlin’s counsel, 
therefore, had no other course left but to 
appeal to the Papal Chair, his proposition 
to have the question at issue decided by 
two umpires having been also rejected. 
The trial against Reuehlin’s “ Ocular Mir¬ 
ror” was continued nevertheless, notwith¬ 
standing neither the accused nor his coun¬ 
sel (who had left the court) was present.; 
only Hoogstraten had so much sense of 

ropriety as to retire from the judicial 

ench. However, he resorted to other 
modes of proceeding, in order to insure tho 
success of his cause. Having through some 
artifice been empowered by the Emperor 
to appoint a special committee of investi¬ 
gation, he selected none but followers of 
Thomas Acguinus and opponents of Rouch-' 
lin’s views, who accelerated the legal pro- ' 
ecdure, in order only to arrive at a speedy • 
condemnation. But to avoid outraging 
public opinion, and being charged with ’ 
having condemned the accused without a 
hearing, they posted on the doors of all ' 
churches a sort of summons (Sept. 26.) ad¬ 
dressed, not directly to Reuchlin, but “ to 
all those whom it may concern,” ordering 
them to appear next day ut three o’clock 
in the afternoon. At the appointed hour 
the committee met, and Hoogstraten again 
read the bill of indictment against Reuch- 
lir. and the Talmud. To observe the sent- : 
blance of law, the judges of the inquisition 
examined witnesses—all Dominicans of’ 
course—and were unanimous in the con¬ 
demnation of tho “Ocular Mirror.” On the 
day following the final sentence of the in¬ 
quisitors was tn.be made public, and al¬ 
ready the announcement was made in the ' 
churches, that all persons possessing a copy 
of the work should deliver the same, on 
pain of excommunication, into the hands 
of the inquisition. Thus by implication 
the Talmud, too, and all other Jewish 
works, not even excepting the Hebrew 
Scriptures perhaps, would have been con¬ 
demned. The Dominicans of Cologne ex¬ 
ulted in the prospect of attaining at last 
their object. But their buoyant expecta¬ 
tions were doomed to disappointment. 

Public indignation was growing stronger 
day by day against a trial so unjustly be¬ 
gun and so wilfully conducted without re¬ 
gard to all forms of law. Tho liberal. 
students of the University of Mayence. not 
yet contaminated with the corrupt theology 
of the times, nor yet misled by the system 
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of scholasticism, expressed their indigna¬ 
tion loudly and emphatically against this 
shameless’procedure on the part of the in¬ 
quisition, enlisted the sympathies of the 
professors of jurisprudence,influencing men 
of prominence to join them in their protest. 
Some distinguished members of the Archi- 
episcopal Chapter, particularly the Dean 
Lorenz de Truchsess, applied in person— 
neither Reuchlin nor his counsel having 
been heard—to persuade the grand inquis¬ 
itor to postpone pronouncing the sentence, 
until ail attempts to make a compromise 
should fail. Hoogstraten, though far from 
being disposed to adjust the matter amica¬ 
bly, nevertheless consented to extend the 
term a fortnight, presuming that Reuchlin 
would be ashamed to appear before him. 
The Chapter in the mean time wrote to 
Reuchlin, strongly urging him not to fail 
appearing before the expiration of the term. 
Great was the anxiety and suspense of 
many as to what would be the resultof this 
trial. 

To the great surprise of the Dominicans 
the now aged, venerable Reuchlin came to 
Mayence, accompanied by two distin- 

uished counsellors of the Duke of Wirtem- 

erg. The Chapter took great pains to ef¬ 
fect a compromise. Hoogstraten however, 
anxious to behold the lurid flames, of the 
stake, would not consent to any amicable 
agreement, but procrastinated till the 12th 
of October, t he iinal day of the term, on 
which, if no compromise should be effected, 
the decision sentence was to be pronounced. 
Already tbo grand ipquisitor had issued 
orders to all the clergy of Mayence, to an¬ 
nounce from their several pulpits that all, 
Christians as well as Jews, shall, on pain 
of incurring severe penalties, deliver all 
copies of the “ Ocular Mirror” to be burned 
«t the stake. Besides people were promised 
indulgence for three hundred days, if they 
would on the day appointed assemble at 
the church-square to witness the autoda-fe 
and render the scene imposing by their be¬ 
ing present en masse. On the 12th of Octo¬ 
ber, accordingly, the square in front of the 
church was crowded with spectators, who 
had come there from curiosity.or sympathy, 
or were in need of indulgence. Inflated 
with pride and arrogance the Fathers and 
Brethren of tho Dominican Order and the 
theologians of the Universities of Cologne, 
Louvain and Erfurt, who had been invited 
for the occasion, marched in procession to 
the rostrum which had been erected for the 
purpose, and “ the earth shook beneath 
their feet.” Hoogstraten, who had so lar 
acted as plaintiff, now took his seat again 
among the judges. Already they were on 
the point of pronouncing the imprecatory 
formula, and causing the fire to be kindled, 
when a messenger from Archbishop Uriel 
hastened to the spot, with a letter in his 
hand, bidding their lips silence. 

The Chapter, particularly the Dean de 
Truchsess, had informed the Archbishop 
of the obstinate malice of the Dominicans 
against Reuchlin, which frustrated every 
attempt to effect a compromise. Now Uriel 


de Memmingen, like most bishops of his 
day, was governed more by wordly than 
ecelesiastical inclinations, and, though by 
no means friendly to the Jews, harbored 
no canonical fanaticism against them. He 
had, for instance, permitted them to settle 
again in the archbishopric of Mayence 
(with the exception of the city of Mayence 
itself), his predecessor having ignomin- 
iously banished them. He hadbutrecently, 
(Julv, 1513) appointed a Rabbi over them, 
Beifuss by name, who was also a physician, 
assigning him a domicil in Wiesenan, near 
Mayence. Ho had invested this Rabbi with 
power to decide all law suits in the Congre¬ 
gation according to the rabbinical law, to 
inflict punishment on all transgressors, 
and, in general, to perform all such func¬ 
tions as come within the sphere of a Jewish 
grand master. He had not, indeed ex¬ 
pressed himself in favor of the Jewish liter¬ 
ature ; still he had not taken any active 
steps against it. He, too, was indignant at 
the arrogance of the Dominicans of Cologne, 
and their unjust proceedings against 
Reuchlin. He, therefore dispatched a letter 
to the Commissioners selected from his 
Chapter, ordering them to postpone the 
final sentence one month, till another at¬ 
tempt to bring about a reconciliation was 
made; but if they should not consent to 
this, they were by this letter divested of 
their authority to act as inquisitorial judges, 
and whatever they had decided so far was 
null and void. Stupefied with amazement 
the Dominicans heard the notary reading 
aloud this letter, which frustrated all their 
evil machinations. Hoogstraten alone ven¬ 
tured to indulge in some insolent remarks 
about being deprived of rights. The other 
compeers sneaked away in disgrace, fol¬ 
lowed by the jeers of the mob anti the cries: 
‘‘Would that their brethren were con¬ 
demned to the stake, who would heap such 
indignity upon a man of honor 1” 

Tho malignant Hoogstraten made an¬ 
other desperate attempt. He urged the 
theological Faculty of Mayence to no longer 
delay, their opinion on the question at is¬ 
sue, and they at length declared that Reuch- 
lin’s work was full ot errors and contained 
much in favor of the Jews and partaking 
of heresy. Hoogstraten then gave notice 
of an appeal to the Pope, though at the 
time when Reuchlin proposed such appeal, 
he scornfully rejfcted it. After mature 
deliberation,"however, he gave up the idea 
of appealing to the Pope. So Reuchlin, the 
defender of the Jews and their literature, 
came forth victorious from the long, severe 
struggle. 

Reuchlin’s triumph was the occasion of 
great rejoicing among the educated classes 
in Germany. Hermann von Busch, the mis 
sionary of'liberal education (as he is ap¬ 
propriately called by a celebrated author 
of the present age), and Ulrich von Hutten, 
the champion of truth and justice, soon 
afterward celebrated his success in an en¬ 
thusiastic hymn, entitled, “ The Triumph 
of Reuchlin.” 
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"Exult in the knowledge of thyself—yea, rejoice,O, 
ray Germany?" 

This is the burden of the song. Germany 
Was to open her eyes and welcome the con¬ 
queror of the malicious Dominicans with a 
magnificent triumph on his return to his 
fatherland; or, as the poetic fiction reads: 
Germania’s sons and daughters, decked in 
beautiful array, with garlands and wreaths 
of flowers and voluptuous music, extend a 
noble, glorious reception to the immortal 
Reuchlin. Hopgstraten is led in the tri¬ 
umphal procession—he, the most danger¬ 
ous enemy, is now fettered in chains, “the 
ugly fireman, whose constant cry is: Away 
with all authors and their works—into the 
fire! It matters not whether thou writest 
What is true or false, just or unjust, he has 
always fire ready for thee. He eats fire, 
lives on it, and spits flames.” His accom¬ 
plices also,Ortuin Gratius, Arnold Tongern 
and Pfeflerkorn, are dragged in chains. 
The last-mentioned in particular, as the 
arch-rascal of the whole crowd, receives 
the most merciless treatment. He is de¬ 
livered into the hands of two executioners; 
his tongue is torn out by the roots, “ that 
he may not utter any thing accursed in the 
triumphant march;’’ his nose and ears are 
cut off; with his face to the ground, and 
amidst other indignities and tortures he is 
dragged in the dust. “O, horrible, in¬ 
human !” Arnold Tongern indignantly 
exclaims, on beholding this cruel treat¬ 
ment, to which the poet replies: “ More 
horrible, methinks, your vices were, which 
ye, in bold defiance, did perpetrate;” 

That the Jews, also, greatly rejoiced over 
the issue of this inquisitorial trial, may be 
easily conceived. For was not their own 
existence most concerned in the result ? If 
Reuchlin’s “ Ocular Mirror” had been con¬ 
demned, no Christian, however linmane 
and benevolent, would have thenceforth 
ventured to take their part, unless he were 
willing to expose himself, as a patron of 
the Jews, to the suspicion of heresy and 
the punishihent of the Church. Besides 
with the condemnation of Keuchlin’s work, 
the literature of the Jews would have been 
nlso declared heretical. The Dominicans 
of that day relate that the Rabbis of Ger¬ 
many, in consequence of this (to them) fa¬ 
vorable result, held a synod at Worms, 
and regarded the discomfiture of the hostile 
Dominicans as a prelude to the fall of the 
entire Roman (papal) Empire. If this be 
true, they certainly gave evidence of pro¬ 
phetic vision. It was also reported that 
Reuchlin held secret intercourse with rab¬ 
bis. 

SECTION XV. 

Reuchlin, however, was as yet far from 
being able to triumph successfully over his 
enemies. Though humiliated for the time 
being, they were far from being vanquish¬ 
ed. He knew their cunning and malice 
too well, to allow himself to remain in¬ 
active in the enjoyment of his triumph. 


He knew full well that they would now 
renew the attack with redoubled zeal. He, 
too, therefore hastened to give notice of ail 
appeal to the Pope, in order to silence his 
exasperated enemies. But Reuchlin justly 
apprehended that, considering the unreli¬ 
able and venal character of the Papal Gov¬ 
ernment, his cause might sutler, if the in¬ 
vestigation should be held outside his jur¬ 
isdiction under the influence of the Domin¬ 
icans of Cologne. He therefore applied to 
lionet de Lates, the Jewish physician of 
Pope Leo X, and, in a letter written in He¬ 
brew, solicits the aid of his influence with 
the Pope in his behalf.® 

Leo X, of the illustrious Florentine fam¬ 
ily of the Medici, of whom his father said 
that he was the most sagacious of all his 
sons, had ascended the papal chair but a 
few months previous to the conflict between 
Reuchlin and the Dominicans. He was a 
high-bred gentleman and more of a Roman 
heathen than a Catholic Christian; he cared 
more for politics than religion, and from 
his Olympian height looked down with con¬ 
tempt upon theological controversies as 
upon childish plays. His sole concern was 
to sail back and forth between the two hos¬ 
tile states or rather houses of Hapsburg and 
Valois, without endangering the temporal 
interests of the papacy. With a frankness 
that would surprise the present generation 
he could well declare: “ It is well known 
how much the fable of Christ has benefited 
us and our kin.” (Quantum nobis nostrisque 
ilia de Christo fabulaprof ueril omnibus sateu- 
lis, notion est.l Now, this pope was called 
upon to decide whether Reuchlin’s “Ocular 
Mirror” breathed the spirit of heresy, and 
whether it favored the Jews according to or 
above their deserts. Leo, who occupied the 
papal chair at a time when theological ques¬ 
tions threatened to set all Europe on fire, 
was perhaps as little conversant with the 
question at issue as his work. His decision 
consequently would depend mainly on the 
light in which the controversy between 
Reuchlin and the Dominicans was present ed 
to him. Reuchlin, therefore, begged the 
physician of the pope, lionet de Lates, who 
was a constant visitor of the papal court, 
in whose hands the “body of his Holiness” 
was committed, to persuade Leo not to al¬ 
low the investigation to be instituted at 
Cologne or in the vicinity thereof; since in 
that case his cause would be lost. He re¬ 
lated to him the entire course ot the contro¬ 
versy from its very beginning, telling him 
how’ Pfeflerkorn and the Dominicans of 
Cologne had conspired against the Talmud, 
and that his extraordinary efforts alone 
saved the literature of the Jews from de¬ 
struction. If the Dominicans had got pos¬ 
session of this letter and read it, they would 
have been able to ofler the most valid proof 
of Reuchlin’s friendly disposition to the 
Jews ; for in that letter he admitted many 
a thing which he had publicly controverted. 


*The entire letter is printed, in the original Hebrew, 
in the notes appended to the Author’s History.— 
Translator. 
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Itia to be presumed, of course, that Bonet 
do Lates used his influence with the pope 
in behalf of Reuchlin. To his zeal, no 
doubt, is to bo attributed the fact that Leo 
so soon thereafter (November 21, 1513) is¬ 
sued a “ brief” addressed to the bishops of 
Spire and Worms, that they or their dele¬ 
gates should investigate the matter in dis¬ 
pute between Reuchlin and Hoogstraten, 
and that they alone, to the exclusion of 
every other tribunal, should pronounce the 
sentence: to which sentence the defeated 
party should yield implicit obedience. The 
bishop of Worms, a Dahlberg, with whom 
Reuchlin was on very intimate terms, de¬ 
clined the commission. The young bishop 
of Spire, then, George, count palatine and 
duke of Bavaria, appointed two judges, 
Thomas Truchscss ana Schwalbach who sum¬ 
moned both parties to appear before their 
tribunal in Spire within the space of one 
month. Reuchlin promptly appeared, ac¬ 
companied by his proctor and other friends. 
Hoogstraten, however, relying upon the 
ower of the Dominicans, did not present 
imself, nor did he send a satisfactory at¬ 
torney. He publicly expressed his con- 
tompt for this commission, the bishop and 
even the people. 

The judges at first did not conduct the trial 
with sufficient energy. They seemed to 
lack courage to prosecute the case fully, 
dreading, perhaps, the revenge of the Do¬ 
minicans. The trial was thus protracted 
full three months (from January to April 
1515). The Dominicans of Cologne even 
dared, on the ground of the sentence passed 
in Mayenco (though it was not published 
but destroyed by the chief commissary), to 
burn publicly Reuchlin’s “ Ocular Mirror” 
in Cologne (Keb. 10.), while the trial was in 
progress before the tribunal of Spire acting 
by the authority of the pope. They seemed 
to have an irresistible longing for the flames 
of the stake. Hoogstraten subsequently 
exonerated himself by saying that not he 
but another inquisitor had ordered this 
public. burning. But the boldness of tho 
Dominicans did not stop there. They re¬ 
quested the impudent Pfeti'erkorn to post 
the condemnation of the “ Ocular Mirror” 
as being “ heretical, offensive and friendly 
to tho Jews” in some conspicuous part of 
the court-room of Spire, to attract the notice 
of the very tribunal then and there in ses¬ 
sion ; and it was onlv after considerable 
pains on the part of Reuchlin and his 
counsel that they succeeded in having the 
impertinent fellow rebuked for the act. In 
faet, Reuchlin had to oxert all possible ef¬ 
forts to effect a final decision in the long 
protracted trial. It was only after he had 
published two essays in German on the 
matter in controversy itself and the cause 
of tho trial, that the bishop of Spire deigned 
to take notice of the same and to pro¬ 
nounce the sentence, favorable to Reuchlin, 
to the effect, “That tho “Ocular Mirror” 
contained neither errors nor heresies; that 
it does not favor the Jews beyond what 
they deserve; that Hoogstraten conse¬ 
quently Blandered the author and should, 


therefore, be compelled to say no more on 
the-subject; that Reuchlin’s work may be 
read and printed by any and every body, 
and that Hoogstraten should bear the costs 
of tho trial (ill Rhenish guilders)—which 
he was to pay within the time appointed 
by law—upon the failure of which ho was 
to bo liable to the lesser, and, in course of 
continued disobedience, to the greater ban. 

SECTION XVI. 

The Dominicans of Cologne gnashed their 
teeth, raged and raved like madmen on 
hearing, to their disgrace, the result of the 
trial: but they had no idea of submitting 
to the decision of tho Apostolie Commis¬ 
sary. Such was the distracted state of af¬ 
fairs in Germany at tho time, that it was 
difficult, even under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, to execute the sentence of a judge; 
much more so was it in this case, when the 
sentence was in opposition to the wishes 
and inclinations of the powerful Domini¬ 
cans. They ridiculed the judgment of the 
Bishop of Spiro as if it were that of a stupid 
boy. When the hand-bills containing the 
same were posted up in tho streets of Co¬ 
logne, the impudent Pfefferkorn tore them 
down. Extrajudicially, that is, without 
even giving notice to tho Bishop of Spire, 
then acting as apostolic judge, Hoogstraten 
appealed to the people; though on a former 
occasion he had rejected tho proposition of 
such appeal. Notwithstanding his failure 
so far, ho was sanguine in hopes of being 
successful in his suit against Reuchlin, 
and of seeing the Ocular Mirror condemned, 
basing his hopes on the well-known venal¬ 
ity of the Roman Court. “In Rome, any 
thing can be obtained for money,” he was 
known to say in public. “ Reuchlin is 
poor, while the Dominicans are rich; jus¬ 
tice, therefore, will have to succumb to 
gold.” Hoogstraten, moreover, could de¬ 
pend on the aid of certain partizans among 
the Cardinals, who, like him, foamed with 
rage against all liberal education. These, 
he thought, would be able, at all events, 
so long to protract the proceedings, that 
Reuchlin’s property would not be sufficient 
to defray the expenses. Besides, the Do¬ 
minicans expected to obtain a sentence of 
condemnation against tho Ocular Mirror 
from some Universities, particularly from 
that of Paris—the most prominent one of 
the time—and through this means exert a 
moral pressure upon the Papal Govern¬ 
ment. All the Dominicans, therefore, both 
in Germany and elsewhere, made com¬ 
mon cause m their efforts to crush Reuch¬ 
lin. 

But these exertions on the part of the 
Dominicans had the effect of rousing also 
all the advocates of liberal education, the 
opponents of scholasticism, bigotry and ec¬ 
clesiastical theology—of rousing, in short, 
the Humanists and uniting them for com¬ 
mon action. A regular Order of Human¬ 
ists, a so-called Reuchlinian party, (“ ex- 
ereitus Meuchlinislarum”) was inaugurated 
in Western Europe, the members of which 
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silently co-operated ■with one another; and 
that, in behalf of Reuclilin. “ The one as¬ 
sisted the other, and said to his associate : 
Take courage!” “ We all, members of the 
army of Pallas, are not less devoted to 
Reuclilin than soldiers are to the Empe¬ 
ror.” These and similar expressions occur 
in the letters of Reuclilin’s friends. They 
constituted, in fact, a regular fraternity, 
whose members were actively engaged in 
enlisting newpartizans for Reuchlin. Even 
in the little town of Oels, in Silesia, there 
lived a humanist, who took special pride 
in calling and signing himself a Reuchlin- 
ian. Thus, in consequence of the fierce 
animosity of Pfefferkorn against the Jews 
and the Talmud, there arose two parties in 
Christendom—the adherents of Reuchlin 
and those of Arnold—who were bitterly 
opposed to each other. There was a strug¬ 
gle between the dark phantoms of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages and the bright, dawning light of 
a better age. 

Foremost in the ranks of Reuchlin 
“ young Germany ” fought against the ad¬ 
vocates of ignorance. Among them was 
the fiery Ulrich von Hutten, the most en¬ 
ergetic, manly character of the day. His 
ardent longing for action was even stimu¬ 
lated to greater energy by the passionate 
feud between Reuchlin and the Domini¬ 
cans. Hitherto his blows wero vaguely 
dealt against phantoms in the air, and liis 
chivalric daring and fiery genius displayed 
in combat with mere visionary opponents. 
Norv, at length, the eyes of the youthful 
author were opened, and ho perceived the 
real enemy, to challenge whom to mortal 
combat he considered worthy of his cliival- 
ric sword, and the still keener edge of his 
genius. To annihilate the Dominicans, the 
priests, the ignorants; to establish the 
realm of intellect, of science and philoso¬ 
phy ; to deliver Germany from the night¬ 
mare of ecclesiastical superstition and bar¬ 
barism, to elevate her from her humble po¬ 
sition, and make her the umpire of Europe 
—an elevation for which her vigorous sons 
and daring knights seemed to qualify her— 
to accomplish this appeared to him as the 
goal for which he must contend. As soon 
as he was fully conscious of this aim, he 
zealously and indefatigably applied all the 
means at his command to attain it; lend¬ 
ing his aid, first of all, to Reuchlin, w'lio 
was looked upon as the banner of the lib¬ 
erty party, to enable him to conquer his 
deadly foes. 

But not only men of lofty genius, but 
even men of high rank and distinction, one 
after another, took Reuclilin’s part; such 
as Ulrich, Duke of Wirtemberg, and his 
entire court — Count von Helfenstein in 
Augsburg—the canonic Count von Nue- 
nar—Welser, Pirklieimer and Peutingor, 
the patricians of Ratisbon, Nuremburg and 
Augsburg, together with all their adher¬ 
ents—many provosts, deans and preben¬ 
daries, even cardinals and eminent clergy¬ 
men in Italy, particularly Egidio de Vi¬ 
terbo, the most eminent Commander of tho 
Augustine Order in Rome (the patron and 


pupil of the Jewish grammarian, Elias 
Levita,) who was so fond of the study of 
Hebrew literature, and was engaged in 
translating the Cabalistic work of the 
Sohar. This Egidio wrote to Reuchlin: 
“ The Law, which was revealed to man in 
the midst of fire, was first rescued from the 
fire by Abraham, when he escaped from 
the glowing furnace (according to rabbini¬ 
cal tradition); and now it has been saved a 
second time from the fire by Reuchlin, he 
having defended from destruction those 
works which alone shed light upon the 
Law, and without which everlasting dark¬ 
ness would again prevail. In endeavoring 
to maintain thy cause, we do not defend 
thee, but tho Law—not the Talmud, but 
the Church.” It is also worthy ot remark 
that the entire Order of Franciscan, im¬ 
pelled by hatred against the Dominicans, 
took Reuchlin’s part. 

In almost every considerable town there 
was a Renchlinian and anti-Reuchlinian 
party—the agitation between the two being 
often so great as to result in a breach of the 
peace. The watch-word of the one party 
was, “The salvation of the Ocular Mirror 
and preservation of the Talmud 1” that of 
the other, “Condemnation and conflagra¬ 
tion of both!” The Reuehlinians involun¬ 
tarily became advocates of the Jews, search¬ 
ing for arguments to defend them; while 
the adherents of the Dominicans were only 
the more exasperated against the Jews, 
rummaging for old, antiquated books to 
find some proof of the malice of the Jews. 
All friends of Reuchlin were, of course, 
stigmatized by their opponents as “Tal¬ 
mudists” and “ Judaizers.” 

The quarrel was daily assuming greater 
proportions. Hitherto it had been restricted 
to Germany. But now it began to attract 
attention in two remote localities—in Romo 
and in Paris. Hoogstraten and the Domi¬ 
nicans labored with all possible energy to 
have the sentence of the bishop of Spire re¬ 
versed in both these places—by the most 
celebrated university in the one, and the 
papal government tn the other—and cause 
Reuchlin’s work to be condemned to the 
flames. In both cities they had their power- 
fid and influential allies who were zealously 
devoted to their partizan cause. They 
counted most upon the services of a fana¬ 
tical Cardinal in Rome, Bernardinus de 
Santa Croce, who was perhaps more con¬ 
scientious, but none the less passionate in 
his hostility to all science and philosophy. 
To him they applied forthwith, making 
him believe that the Ocular Mirror was not 
purchased or circulated by any Christians, 
but only by Jews, and strongly urging him 
to defend their cause before the Papal 
chair. Reuchlin consequently, though ac¬ 
cording to the sentence of the apostolic 
court in Spire he had legitimately won his 
suit, was necessitated on his part, also, to 
take steps in order to prevent the appeal 
of Hoogstraten from having any effect 
through the intrigues of his enemies. He 
applied to his friends in Rome—to Quest- 
berg, the Papal Secretary of State; Cardi- 
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nal Adrian, who was in favor of enlighten¬ 
ment; Von Gurk, the Austrian Cardinal 
Plenipotentiary;' Egidio de Viterbo, the 
Commander of the Augustine Order; Wel- 
ser, the Provost of ltatisbon, and others, 
soliciting their influence with the Pope in 
his behalf. Previous to this he had, at the 
instance of his friends, published a collec¬ 
tion of letters, which he had received from 
distinguished persons in Germany and 
Italy, and those.be had sent to them in re¬ 
sponse, that the Pope and other dignitaries 
of Romo might, from his wide-spread con¬ 
nections, and from his elegant Latin stylo 
(which was of itself considered a recom¬ 
mendation in Italy), discover with what 
class of men the Dominican crew had to 
deal. This collection, published under the 
title, “Letters of Illustrious Men {Epis- 
iolae illustrium sive clarorum virorum, 1514,) 
contained not merely Latin, but even 
Greek and Hebrew letters, the latter (the 
Hebrew) being from Rcuchlin to his teacher, 
tho Jewish physician of the Emperor, and 
from Rabbi Margoles to Reuchiin. It con¬ 
tained, besides, the document of Emperor 
Frederic, i n which the latter had conferred 
great honors and dignities on Reuchiin; 
also a paper, from which it was to appear 
how beloved Rcuchlin had been at the 
house of Lorenzo de Medici, the father of 
the Pope, Leo X! 

SECTION XVII. 

Reuchlix’s principal object was to pre¬ 
vent his assailants—Dominicans or follow¬ 
ers of Thomas Aquinus—from constituting 
tho committee to examine into the charac¬ 
ter of liis work; and in this he succeeded, 
through the influence of his friends at the 
Papal Court. Leo X appointed the cardi¬ 
nal and patriarch, Dominicio Grimani, 
Judge of the investigating Committee. 
This ecclesiastical dignitary, it was well 
known, studied the Rabbinical literature 
and the Cabala, hated the Dominicans, (he 
himself being a patron of the Franciscan 
Order), and consequently had taken Reuch- 
lin’s part. Distinguished Jews in Rome, 
no doubt, were likewise exerting their in¬ 
fluence in behalf of Reuchiin; but, like the 
Jews of Germany, they prudently remained 
in the back-ground, lest their forward¬ 
ness in public give the question at issue 
the semblance of a cause in which they 
alone were concerned. Cardinal Grimani, 
therefore, issued a summons to both parties 
(June, 1514,)—Hoogstralen and Reuchiin— 
commanding them to appear in person, but 
permitting the latter, on account of his 
advanced age, to send a deputy. The grand 
inquisitor of the Dominicans, supplied with 
recommendations and well-filled purses, 
appeared in Rome, most sanguine of suc¬ 
cess. For, could not most any thing be 
obtained in Rome for money? The follow¬ 
ing lines of Hutten, characterizing the chair 
of St, Peter at that time, give a striking il¬ 
lustration of its mercenary character: 

“ Up, ye men! rise anti live on booty anti plunder; 
Strike, slay the innocent, rob the sacred treasures; 


Indulge your lusts, and all manner of crime commit 
Yea, despise all law.and your God in heaven deny! 

If ye bring gold to Jtome, then ye are most upright, 
There virtue and salvation are bought and sold. 

Yea, Indulgence even for future crime is for sale in 
Rome. 

Therefore, if ye are mad, be good; if ye are wise, be 
wicked.” 

Reuchiin could offer nothing of the kind; 
he was poor. He had not the magic wand 
to command the treasures of bigoted wo¬ 
men, nor the charms of confessors to exact 
tiie funds of wealthy penitents. Xor did 
public spirit then prevail to such a degree, 
as would stimulate- men to contribute the 
means requisite to defray the costs of a 
trial in which the cause of their friend was 
at stake. Reuchiin had to be prepared to 
bear all the expense himself. However, 
his friends and well-wishers amply pro¬ 
vided him with letters of recommendation. 
The Emperor himself, who was the causo 
of all these troubles, he having lent too 
willing an ear to the base calumnies of 
Pfefferkorn and the hysteric demands of 
his pious sister, often appealed to the Popo 
in Reuehlin’s behalf, regretting his impru¬ 
dent conduct in the past. “ He begins to 
perceive, the Emperor wrote, that the Do¬ 
minicans of Cologne arc endeavoring, con¬ 
trary to law and by all kinds of intrigues, 
to protract the controversy, in order to ruin 
the innocent, excellent, learned and ortho¬ 
dox Reuchiin. What ho (Rcuchlin) had 
written in favor of the Jewish literature, 
had been done at his (the Emperor’s) re¬ 
quest, for a good and noble purpose, and 
for the benefit of Christianity.” The affluent 
Minister of the Emperor, Cardinal von 
Gurk, also interceded in Reuchlin’s behalf. 
Certain Princes aiso, his Lord tho Duke of 
Wurtemberg, Frederic the Wise, Elector of 
Saxony—the same who some years after¬ 
ward figured so conspicuously in the part 
he took in behalf of Luther and the Refor¬ 
mation, and against the Dominicans—the 
Grand Master of tho Knighthood of Ger¬ 
many, the Bishops of Strasburg, Constance, 
Worms and Spire, besides fifteen abbots 
and fifty-three Swabian cities. From this 
the Pope could infer the strength of public 
opinion against the Dominicans. The law¬ 
suit, in fact, at first appeared to turn out 
favorably for Reuchiin, in spite of Hoog- 
straten’s lavish expenditures and super¬ 
cilious demeanor. Ilis efforts, and those 
of his compeers, to have the Cardinal Ber¬ 
nardino do Santa Croce appointed second 
Judge of the Investigating Committee, were 
frustrated by the counter movements of 
the partisans of Reuchiin; the Pope being 
persuaded to appoint as such another pa¬ 
tron of Reuchiin, the Cardinal Pietro An- 
conitani de St. Eusebio. These two Com¬ 
missaries issued a mandate, prohibiting all 
other judges or tribunals from meddling 
with the case, or giving a decision, until 
the sentenco was pronounced in Rome. 

But the Dominicans bid defiance to pub¬ 
lic opinion, tho Apostolic Commission,and 
the Pope himself. Cardinal Grimani they 
denounced and defamed as a blockhead. 
Of the Pope they spoke as of a schoolboy 
subject to their scholastic rod. They threat- 
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ened, in case the decision should he against 
them, they \rould throw off all allegiance 
to him, and have no scruples even in creat¬ 
ing a schism in the Church. They even 
threatened, if Reuchlin should be success¬ 
ful, to conspire against the Pope with the 
Hussites in Bohemia. So prejudiced and 
blinded were they by their thirst for re¬ 
venge, that they suffered their stubborn¬ 
ness of opinion to undermine Catholicism. 
They did not even spare the majesty of the 
Emperor; on learning that Maximilian 
had used his influence with the Pope in 
behalf of Reuchlin, they reviled him also. 

The Dominicans built their hopes on the 
decision to be given by the University of 
Paris, tho mother of all the high schools of 
Europe. If tho theological faculty of this 
most distinguished Institution of learning 
were to condemn Reuchlin’s work and the 
Talmud, the Pope himself would not ven¬ 
ture to act contrary to tho same. They, 
therefore, strained every nerve to obtain a 
favorable opinion from Paris. The King 
of France, in particular, Louis XII, was 
urged, through his Confessor, Guillaume 
Ilaquinet Petit, to bring his influence to 
bear upon the theological faculty in behalf 
of the Dominicans. The political affairs 
which had set tho French and German 
governments at variance, were likewise 
made to contribute their influence. Be¬ 
cause tho Emperor of Germany was for 
Reuchlin, the King of France declared him- 
soll' in favor of tho Dominicans and against 
the Talmud. The present instance, by the 
way, serves to illustrate the want of respect 
manifested even by the orthodox of the 
time toward tho authority of the Pope. 
Tho Papal Commission having publicly 
prohibited any and every tribunal from 
meddling with the case, it was not lawful 
for the theological faculty of Paris to ex¬ 
press any opinion at all on the subject. 
Nevertheless, they entered independently 
upon an examination of tho question, 
Whether or not Reuchlin’s book in favor 
of the Jews and the Talmud contained any 
heresies. But it was no easy task to come 
to a definite decision, there being many 
warm friends of Reuchlin in Paris also, 
particularly the royal physician Cope and 
the Greek humanist, Jacob Lefebre d’Eta- 
ple, of whom the latter was a distinguished 
member of the University. The delibera¬ 
tions, therefore, were considerably pro¬ 
tracted (from May till the early part of 
August, 1514.) There were forty-seven 
meetings on the subject. There were some 
who either expressed themselves in favor 
of Reuchlin, or called attention to the il¬ 
legality of their proceedings. But these 
were so far outnumbered by the fanatics, 
that they could hardly obtain the floor. 
Many of the French theologians based their 
opinion upon the example of Louis the 
Saint, who, at tho urgent importunities of 
the baptized Jew, Nicholas Donin, and at 
the request of Pope Gregoiw IX, had caused 
the Talmud to be burned three centuries 
before. And so the theological faculty of 
Paris pronounced the following decision: 


Reuchlin’s Ocular Mirror, which contains 
heresies and zealously defends the Talmud, 
deserves to be condemned to the flames 
and tho author thereof compelled to recant. 
They did not hesitate to add that this con¬ 
demnation was brought about at the urgent 
request of the King. The latter is also said 
to havo written to the Pope, to deal rigor¬ 
ously with the Ocular Mirror. 

The Dominicans, particularly those of 
Cologne, exulted exceedingly on hearing 
this decision. The j now felt sure of suc¬ 
cess, fondly believing that they could even 
compel the Pope to submit to their de¬ 
mands. They were not slow in making 
public this, their hard-won victory. One 
of the Dominicans, Wigand Wirth, pub¬ 
lished, under Pfelferkorn’s name, a scur¬ 
rilous pampnlet, entitled “ Sturm-glocke ,” 
(“Alarm-bell,”) September, 1514, in which, 
with great parade and exultation, the pub¬ 
lic is informed that the “ Ocular Mirror ” of 
that “old sinner, John Reuchlin, the de¬ 
fender of the faithless Jews,” was justly 
consigned to the flames at Cologne, with 
the sanction of the “ venerable University 
of Paris.” But this publication was in vio¬ 
lation of the imperial decree, which had 
imposed silence on both parties. PfefSer- 
korn, therefore, in whose name this libel 
was published, was called to an account 
by the imperial Attorney-General. Tho 
Dominicans of Cologne, of course, were 
doubly displeased—displeased because they 
who believed in having tho privilege of 
talking boldly and independently, when¬ 
ever they chose, were prohibited deriding 
and reviling, and because Pfefferkorn was 
to be punished for some one else. The Em¬ 
peror’s sister, Kunigunde, as appears from 
a subsequent pamphlet of Pfefferkorn, was 
again called to their aid. She gave Pfeffer- 
kom again a letter of recommendation to 
the Emperor. Supported by this bigoted 
Princess, the Dominicans persisted still 
more in paying no regard to the imperial 
decree, and published—December 5, 1514- 
all existing documents in their favor, the 
opinions of the four Universities which had 
condemned the Ocular Mirror. 

But again an incident happened which 
proved unfortunate to the Dominicans, in 
that it branded their abettor Pfefferkorn in 
the estimation of the public. A baptized 
Jew named Pfaff Rapp, or Pfefferkorn, as 
he was likewise called by others, having 
been accused of sacrilege in Halle, had 
been condemned to death and lacerated 
with red-hot prongs, but a few days previ¬ 
ous to the condemnation of tho Ocular Mir¬ 
ror in Paris. Ulrich von Hutten, who ap¬ 
pears to have been one of the judges in the 
case, and other Iriends of Reuchlin, hast¬ 
ened to avail themselves of this occurrence 
for the purpose of casting odium upon the 
Dominicans and their pet, John Pfefl'er- 
kom, the originator of the entire quarrel. 
Hutten described in Latin verse the crimes 
of this baptized malefactor of Halle, inten¬ 
tionally exaggerating them. He also mani- 
I fested, on this occasion, his uncharitable 
) feeling toward the Jews, insinuating that 
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Judea only, and not Germania, could have 
produced such a monster. He cautions his 
cotemporaries against receiving any Jews 
at the baptismal font; since Christians can 
he on their guard against them only when 
separated from them. Others described 
this incident in Latin and German prose, 
likewiso exaggerating the crimes of that 
rascal, charging him with performing the 
functions of a priest—though not ordained 
as such—and at the same time holding sec¬ 
ret intercourse with the Jews; with having 
desecrated ever so many sacred wafers, 
slaughtered many Christian children, and 
killed many adult Christians by medical 
treatment; nay, more, with having in¬ 
tended to poison entire districts, and been 
on the point of putting an end to the life of 
Archbishop Albert of Magdeburg(by whose 
order he had been sentenced to death) and 
his brother Joachin, Elector of Branden¬ 
burg. All these charges, of course, were 
sheer fabrications, intended solely to bring 
disgrace upon Pfefferkorn and his confed¬ 
erates, the presumption being that he him¬ 
self might be capable of such crimes. By 
these libels against the Pfefferkorn of Halle, 
the public was to be put on their guard 
against the Pfefferkorn of Cologne, caution¬ 
ing thorn not to put any confidence in the 
latter, his object being to swindle the Chris¬ 
tians, while in secret he held intercourse 
with the Jews. 

While Beuehlin’s friends were thus mak¬ 
ing capital of the execution of Pfefferkorn 
in Halle, the case of Hoogstraten vs. Reucli- 
lin was dragging its slow length along in 
Rome, protracted by the intrigues and 
bribes of the Dominicans. Reuchlin even 
found it difficult to find an advocate, the 
jurists of the day being afraid to grapple 
with the malignant friars of the Dominican 
Order. In sending a copy of the proceed¬ 
ings relative to the case before the tribun¬ 
als of Mayence and Spire, he had promised 
to add a copy of the chartered rights and 
privileges of the Jews, in order to confirm 
his statement, and prove that it was not he 
alone that spoke in behalf of the Jews. 
But what proofs he, after considerable re¬ 
searches, was able to find, were far from 
substantiating the proposition which he, in 
a generous mood, had laid down—to-wit, 
that the Jews were, from times immemo¬ 
rial, fellow-citizens of the German Empire. 
He could only produce some faded parch¬ 
ments, showing that they had received cer¬ 
tain privileges from the Pope, protecting 
them in the practice of their religion and 
the study of their sacred works. Still an¬ 
other act of the Dominicans was intended 
to procrastinate the decision of the case. 
Hoogstraten had the “ Ocular Mirror ” 
translated, falsifying the original in many 
places, and putting heretical sentiments 
into the mouth of the author. This trans¬ 
lation accompanied his bill of indictment. 
The Papal Commission, to be sure, caused 
another translation to be made, of a more 
literal and faithful character, by a German, 
Martin von Groningen, who was then in 
Rome. But with this translation the op¬ 


posite party, again, found fault. Through 
those and similar obstacles, the trial made 
but little progress. Already it had cost 
Reuchlin over 400 gold-florins, and there 
was no telling how much moro it would 
cost. Reuchlin’s means were nearly ex¬ 
hausted. But this was the very thing on 
which the Dominicans counted; their ob¬ 
jectbeing to impoverish their opponent so 
that he might not be able to prosecute 
his case. The prospect of Reuchlin’s 
triumph in Rome was daily becoming 
more and more gloomy. Reuchlin’s friends 
therefore took care to find another tribunal 
for his cause—to appeal from the ill-advised 
or intimidated Pope to public opinion. 

SECTION XVIII. 

During this suspenso, while all classes, 
both high and low, clergymen of all grades, 
princes and enlightened citizens, were 
eagerly waiting for information relative to 
the Reuchlinian trial in Rome, one of the 
younger humanists composed a series of 
letters, which in wit, humor and pungent 
satire have never been equaled in the pro¬ 
gress of literature. These “ Letters of the 
Unenlightened ”—Epistolos Obscurorum Vi- 
rorum —as they were called, were pub¬ 
lished in the course of the year 1515, most 
ot them being addressed to that base rascal 
Ortuin Gratius, and written in the style of 
the illiterate monks. In them the author 
exposes the meanness, haughtiness, the 
amazing ignorance, lewdness and obsconity 
of the Dominicans—their miserable Latin, 
their still more miserable morality, their 
sophistical roasoning, their repulsive 
twaddle—in short, all their vicious habits 
and intolerable ways and manners; and 
that, in so clear and palpable a light, that 
even the unlettered could understand. All 
the enemies of Reuchlin—Hoogstraten, Ar¬ 
nold de Tongern, Ortuin Gratius, Pfeffer¬ 
korn and all their understrappers, Peter 
Mayer, Wigand, the University of Paris— 
all were therein doomed to run the gauntlet. 
They were chastised with stings and scor¬ 
pions, leaving no spot unhurt. These in¬ 
genious satires, full of sarcasm superior to 
that of Aristophanes, spoke with the moro 
telling effect, since they represented tho 
Dominicans, the Tliomists and the doctors 
of theology, speaking in their own person, 
showing their own, offensive nakedness, 
and exposing themselves of their own ac¬ 
cord, as it were, to the public pillory of dis¬ 
grace. But this derision of the “Unen¬ 
lightened ” could not stop short of exposing 
the moral defects of popery, of the entire 
hierarchical tyranny and tho Church|in gen¬ 
eral ; the Dominicans themselves, with all 
their arrogance and ignoranco, their las¬ 
civiousness and impudence, being but one 
of the mischievous results and natural ef¬ 
fects of tho Catholic regime. Thus, the 
satirical “Letters of tho Unenlightened” 
operated as a corrosive acid, utterly de¬ 
stroying the already foul carcass of the 
Catholic Church. 

The Jews and the Talmud having been 
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the first to give rise to the Reuclilinian 
troubles, were, of course, not wanting in 
these Letters. In this way the much de¬ 
spised raco of the Hebrews became the sub¬ 
ject of public discussion. In the second 
letter John Pollifox, A. M., is represented 
putting a question of conscience to the so- 
called spiritual father Ortuin. In visiting 
the fair at Frankfort, he, in company with 
a young theologian, passed by two respect¬ 
able-looking men dressed in black gowns 
and monk’s hoods; and, thinking they 
were of the clerical profession, he bowed to 
them and took his cap off in token of re¬ 
spect. But, to his amazement, his com¬ 
panion informed him that they were only 
Jews, at the samo time declaring that he 
had committed a capital sin, it being idola¬ 
trous and contrary to the first of the Ten 
Commandments to bow to a Jew. For, if 
a Christian pays any respect to a Jew, he 
acts contrary to the principles of Christi¬ 
anity, and gives himself the semblance of 
a Jew; which might lead the Jews to boast 
that they are better than the Christians, 
and become the more obdurate in their un¬ 
belief and contempt of the Christian re¬ 
ligion. [This mode of drawing inferences, 
the reader will observe, was analogous to 
that pursued by the Dominicans against 
Rouclilin for speaking in behalf of the 
Jews.] The young theologian then relates 
that he once bent the knee before a picture 
in a certain church, thinking it was the 
image of St. Peter, but, upon drawing 
nearer, was astonished to find that it was 
tlie likeness of a Jew. Stung with remorse 
of conscience, he went to a Dominican con¬ 
fessor, who explained to him the awful 
character of the sin ho had, though unin¬ 
tentionally, committed ; adding that, but 
for his being at that time accidentally 
vested with episcopal authority, he could 
not have absolved him from his mortal 
sin; and that if the same had been com¬ 
mitted intentionally, the Pope alone would 
have had power to cancel such a sin. And 
so the young theologian advises Pell ilex 
to confess his making courtesy to the two 
Jews before the Official, as he had neglected 
to look more closely, in which case he 
would have observed the yellow circle on 
their dress distinguishing the Jews from 
the clergy. Taking this advice, Pellifex 
asks Ortuin the very grave and important 
question, “ Whether he had committed a 
pardonable or unpardonable sin, whether 
his case be a simple one, or whether it 
must be brought before a bishop, or even 
the Pope.” He also desires Ortuin to write 
to him, Whether the citizens of Frankfort 
wero right in suffering the Jews to go about 
in the same dress as the doctors of sacred 
theology. The Emperor ought not to tol¬ 
erate such Jews—those dogs, enemies of 
Christ, <fcc. [This, too, was in the style of 
the Dominicans.] Surely nothing was 
more adapted to ridicule the miserable, 
hair-splitting logic of the scholastic the¬ 
ologians of the time, than the alleged inci 
dents described in this letter. 

In another letter a disciple of Ortuin, 


Smearugly, with a heart full of sorrow 
comes complaining to his master that tlie 
people of Mayence aro by no means as 
pious as those of Cologne; that one of the 
citizens of Mayence had even dared to 
maintain that the holy coat at Triers never 
belonged to Christ, but was an old ragged 
garment—that the hair of the blessed Vir- 
in is no more in existence, and that he 
espises the indulgences of the Domini¬ 
cans, the latter being swindlers, defraud¬ 
ing alike women and peasants. “ Which 
I hearing, cried: • Into the fire—into the 
fire with this heretic!—If only Hoogstraten 
were to hear this—the Grand Inquisitor!’ 
But he (the citizen of Mayence) laughed, 
saying: ‘Hoogstraten is an abominable 
creature, but Keuchlin is a man of honor, 
while the theologians are devils. The Uni¬ 
versity of Paris, which condemned Beuch- 
liu’s book, was bribed by the Dominicans; 
slio is not the mother of all other High 
Schools, but the mother of stupidity.’ The 
Talmud, he also maintained, was never 
condemned by the Church.” 

In the same trifling style the letter con¬ 
tinues to ridicule the Dominicans. A pro¬ 
fessor of theology cautions Ortuin against 
setting a bad example by unbecoming in¬ 
tercourse with women; but his writing 
against Keuchlin was taken as an equiva¬ 
lent for this sin. Pfefferkorn, it is said, 
whom Ortuin defends, is a good-for-nothing 
fellow, who joined tlie Church not from 
love of the Christian faith, but because tlie 
Jews wanted to hang him for his crimes, 
ho being a scoundrel and an informer. 
They also say that Pfefferkorn, liko his 
namesake who was burned at the stake in 
Halle, is a bad Christian, and will one day 
become a renegade. Ortuin is, therefore, 
warned to be on his guard against him. 

Another, Simpletonius de Pepenek, tells 
Ortuin that he had recently disputed with 
two Jews in Worms on the belief in a Mes¬ 
siah, showing them the delusion under 
which they labored, and referring tnem for 
proof to Pfefferkorn; to which the Jews 
laughing replied: “Your Pfett'erkorn in 
Cologne is a base swindler. He knows 
nothing of Hebrew, and has turned Chris¬ 
tian only to hide his wickedness. When 
et a Jew in his native country, Moravia, 
e struck a woman on her face, that she 
might not see him stealing 200 florins from 
the desk where she was sitting, and ran off. 
In one place the gallows was already erect¬ 
ed for him on account of a theft he had 
committed; but by some means or other 
he was liberated. We have seen the gal¬ 
lows, and so have some Christians and 
noblemen, whom we can mention by name. 
Hence you must not refer to the thief as 
evidence.” To which Simpletonius replies: 
“ You wicked Jews tell nothing but false¬ 
hoods, and, if you did not possess certain 
rights and privileges, I would drag you by 
the hair in the mud. Pfefferkorn is a good 
Christian, for he and his wife often go to 

the Dominicans to make confession. 

Do you think that the burgomaster and 
theologians of Cologne are such dunces, as 
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that they would appoint him superintend¬ 
ent of the hospital and surveyor of salts, if 
he were not worthy and competent. You 
say that Pfefferkorn is a favorite of the 
theologians and the burgomaster on ac¬ 
count of his pretty wife. But that is not 
true. For the burgomasters have pretty 
wives of their own, and the theologians do 
not care about women.” .... 

In another of these Betters, Ortuin Gra- 
tius is gravely asked, “ What would be the 
form of the body of a baptized Jew at the 
Resurrection?” which question is consid¬ 
ered in a subtle, obscenely written theo¬ 
logical dissertation, worthy of the scholasti¬ 
cism of the Dominicans. 

All western Europe was convulsed with 
laughter on reading these “Letters of the 
Unenlightened.” In Germany, Italy, 
France and England, all who understood 
Latin laughed or tittered at the stylo and 
contents of these self-confessions of the Do¬ 
minicans and Scholastics. The rude vul¬ 
garities, the thick-skulled ignorance, the 
over-wise, conceited folly, the unchaste ex¬ 
pressions and sentiments—all these ridicu¬ 
lous things and sayings put into the mouth 
of the Dominicans themselves, presented a 
strange contrast to the external dignity and 
superficial learning of the Order, and ex¬ 
cited the risibles even of the most serious. 
It is related that Erasmus was so convulsed 
with laughter on reading these Letters, 
that he got rid of a painful swelling of the 
throat from which he was suffering at the 
time. The ludicrous comedy played by the 
simpletons only united the’laughing pub¬ 
lic on the side of Reuclilin ; and, whatever 
might now be the sentence of the papal 
chair, public opinion had pronounced judg¬ 
ment upon the Dominicans. Many were 
the guesses as to who was the author of 
these Letters. Some thought it was Reuch- 
lin himself, or Erasmus, or Hutten, or 
some one or other of the Humanists. To 
the many queries as to the author, Hutten 
jocosely replied, “It was God Himself.” 
In fact, it was daily becoming more and 
more manifest that the controversy in re¬ 
gard to the burning of the Talmud, begun 
in so trifling and insignificant a manner, 
had assumed a world-wide significance, in 
which the will of the few was, in a meas¬ 
ure, absorbed in, and made subservient to, 
the will of the community at large. In 
Rome, and in Cologne, the more sagacious 
and penetrating Reuchlinians beheld in 
this controversy the work of Providence. 

The first edition of these Letters had been 
sold so rapidly, that shortly afterward a 
second edition appeared, containing new, 
additional letters of the same sort. In one 
of these Hoogstraten is represented indulg¬ 
ing in the following complaint: “ I wished 
X had never commenced this affair. They 
are all laughing at and teasing me. Here 
(in Rome) Reuclilin has a greater reputa¬ 
tion than in Germany. He is a favorite of 
many cardinals, prelates, and papal of¬ 
ficials. ... If I were only at home in Co¬ 
logne ! In my absence, methinks, things 
are taking an unfavorable turn in Ger¬ 


many. They are all writing books on the¬ 
ology ad libitum.” This flat and fidgety 
tone runs through the whole letter. This 
furnished fresh material for laughter. The 
benighted Dominicans were so stupid, that 
at first they thought these Letters w'ere 
written in their favor. But when, from 
the loud merriment of their opponents, 
they perceived that the object of these Let¬ 
ters was to hold them up to public ridicule 
and scorn, they were full of violent rage. 
But their ravings -were impotent, as they 
were not prepared for that sort of attack. 
Pfefferkorn and his prompters endeavored 
to weaken the effect produced by these 
Letters, by issuing another pamphlet in 
German and Latin, with the title, “ Defense 
against the notorious Epistolac Obscurorum 
Virorum.” But this only served to pour 
oil into the fire, and increase still more the 
inclination to laugh on the part of the 
Reuchlinians. 

The German Jews alone could not join in 
the general laugh. What profited it them, 
if a few enlightened Christians manifested 
a peculiar partiality toward Judaism? The 
Christian community at large were once 
for all prejudiced against the Jewish faith 
and its votaries. Erasmus well remarks 
at the time: “ If it be Christian to hate the 
Jews, then are we very Christian.” Their 
enemies, therefore, found it no difficult 
task to injure them. And so the Domini¬ 
cans meanwhile strove to attain their ob¬ 
ject by wreaking vengeance upon the Jews. 
Pfefferkorn had repeatedly called attention 
to the fact that there were but three large 
Jewish Congregations in Germany—at Ra- 
tisbon, Frankfort and Worms—which be¬ 
ing destroyed, the whole Jewish race would 
be extirpated from Germany. 

In order to effect the expulsion of the 
Jews from Frankfort and Worms, their 
enemies hit upon , the following expedient: 
The Archbishop of Mayence, at the instance 
of some ecclesiastics who wero befriended 
with Hoogstraten, issued a call to all cleri¬ 
cal and temporal lords of German cities to 
convene at Frankfort, for the purpose of 
considering the propriety of expelling the 
Jews from Germany, and never again re¬ 
admitting them. In obedience to this call, 
deputies of several cities and episcopal 
dioceses assembled in Frankfort on the 7th 
of January, 1516. According to the pro¬ 
gramme laid before the assembly, they 
were all to unite, and obligate themselves 
to renounce all rights and benefits they de¬ 
rived from the Jew’s, to expel their Jewish 
subjects from their several domains, and 
never again, under any title whatsoever, 
admit them either for permanent or tempo¬ 
rary residence. Having passed this reso¬ 
lution, they were to submit the same to the 
Emperor and solicit his approval. In their 
deliberations over the weal or woo of the 
Jews of Western Germany, the representa¬ 
tives of the Palatinate, Hessia, ana several 
cities, voted for their expulsion. The cities 
of Frankfort, Worms, and a few more, gave 
their consent only conditionally, namely, 
provided there was perfect unanimity on 
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the question. The deputies of Fulda alone, 
the Count of Wertheim, and a few moro 
votes, were against expulsion, though only 
from selfish motives. The delegation from 
Fulda maintained that the expulsion of the 
Jews would prove detrimental to them, 
since those expelled would be received in 
Lower Hessia, Henneberg and Thuningen, 
and then they (the subjects of Fulda) would 
suffer more grievances than if the Jews 
were allowed to remain. Besides, they had 
but recently granted the Jews protection 
for several years to come, and were there¬ 
fore not disposed to act contrary to their 
promise. Michael, the Count of Wertheim, 
expressed himself in a similar strain. The 
Jews, he thought, if expelled from his do¬ 
main, would find a domicile in Wurzburg, 
Rosenburg and other places, where many 
Jews were already living, which would 
prove injurious to his own subjects. Not 
one voice was heard asserting the rights of 
humanity or expressing sympathy for the 
Jews who were thus to bo cast into misery; 
such was the obdurate and brutalized state 
of the human heart under the culture of 
the orthodox Church of the times. How¬ 
ever, as is usually the case in German con¬ 
ventions, the meeting at Frankfort only 
resolved to adjourn to a future day (March 
8) for the purpose of coming to a definite 
conclusion. 

The jews of that region beheld with ter¬ 
ror the swiftly-approaching danger; for, 
though the German lords and princes were 
generally dilatory and discordant, yet in 
the persecution of the Jews they were al¬ 
ways energetic and unanimous. The Jews, 
therefore, had no alternative but to send a 
deputation to the Emperor, praying his 
gracious majesty to protect them from the 
evil designs of their respective superiors, 
both temporal and ecclesiastical. The Em¬ 
peror fortunately remembered that the 
Jews, though subject to various greater 
and lesser lords, were strictly speaking his 
own imperial property, and that their ex¬ 
pulsion from the Empire would conse¬ 
quently be an infringement upon his sov¬ 
ereign rights. Maximilian accordingly 
hastened to address a letter to the Arch¬ 
bishop and Chapter of Mayence, to all 
secular and spiritual authorities, as also to 
the several municipal magistrates, strongly 
condemning their deliberations, and pro¬ 
hibiting their assembling again on the day 
appointed. And so the proposed conven¬ 
tion did not take place. The Jews of the 
respective districts were, for the time be¬ 
ing, delivered from all danger. But the 
Archbishop of Mayence, or, in his absence, 
the Chapter, did not give up agitating the 
subject. Steps were to be taken to influ¬ 
ence the Emperor to give his consent, at 
last, to the measure of expulsion, his man¬ 
date having been issued “at the urgent, 
untruthful and unfounded importunities of 
the Jews.” The enemies of the Jews, the 
friends oi the Dominicans of Cologne, were 
Btill sanguine in the hope of influencing 
the Emperor against the Jews. But their 
hopes were disappointed. The Jews were 


not banished for the present. The Arch¬ 
bishop of Mayence, prompted not so much 
by benevolent as selfish motives, even per¬ 
mitted newly immigrated Jews to settle in 
his diocese, granting them the customary 
privileges—to lend money on interest, but 
to be subject to his jurisdiction; all of 
which, however, was granted only for a 
certain period and for an annual tax of 
twelve florins for every Jewish soul. But 
there was one clause in the Charter of priv¬ 
ileges showing the illiberality of the ecclesi¬ 
astical dignitary, namely : relatives of his 
Jewish subjects, not residing in his diocese, 
when coming see their friends in his dio¬ 
cese, were not permitted to stay more than 
two nights on pain of a pecuniary fine. It 
was only after many a revolution that this 
hardened generation, with a heart of stone, 
could be made susceptible of the voice of 
humanity and sympathy! 

SECTION XIX. 

The very controversy of Reuchlin with 
the Dominicans in regard to the Talmud 
was the beginning of a thorough and ef¬ 
fectual revolution, destined to reform a pe¬ 
trified and demoralized world. The plots 
and counterplots of the two parties, the ob¬ 
stacles which they continually threw in 
the way, caused the trial to make but slow, 
yetsome perceptible progress. Hoogstraten, 
seeing that the commission consisting of 
the two Cardinals Grimani and Anconitani 
would decide in favor of Reuchlin, per¬ 
sisted in demanding an apostolic Council 
to decide the case, maintaining that the 
subject in dispute was not a matter of law 
but one of faith. Pope Leo, wishing to keep 
on good terms with both parties, was ob¬ 
liged, contrary to his own repeated man¬ 
dates, to comply in part with this demand. 
For, on the one hand the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian and many German princes insisted 
upon Reuchlin’s acquittal, in order to com¬ 
pel the Dominicans for ever to hold their 
peace; on the other, the king of France and 
the youthful Charles—the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy—the future emperor of Germany 
and king of Spain and America clamer- 
ously demanded, that the people should 
have the case prosecuted with more energy 
and cause the pro-Jewish book of Reuchlin 
to be at last condemned. Leo thought pro¬ 
per to rid himself of the already irksome 
and serious affair. He referred the same, 
therefore, to a committee of investigation, 
consisting of the members of the Lateran 
Council there in session. Thus the question 
relative to the Talmud was made the im¬ 
portant subject to be considered by an ecu¬ 
menic synod, becoming in some measure 
a European question, open everywhere to 
public discussion. 

Reuchlin, who was at first full of hopes 
that his cause would be speedily decided 
in Rome, seeing that two years had elapsed 
before any final decision was arrived at, 
gave himself up to pusilanimous despair. 
He was afraid that the zeal of his friends 
would become cold and his own means 
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exhausted in prosecuting the case. Being 
already far advanced in age, he feared lest 
he sink under the burden of years, and 
be, after all, officially stigmatized by the 
Catholic world as a heretic, when he shall 
be no more. His friends had to inspire 
him repeatedly with courage. No one did 
this more emphatically than the fiery, 
youthful Ulrich Hutton who was then so¬ 
journing in Italy. He was the only one 
who fully appreciated the retire bearing of 
this worid-renowned trial. It was his ar¬ 
dent wish, that the Reuehlinian contro¬ 
versy would take such a course, as would 
bring about the downfall of the Dominican 
Order and the papal government, and give 
the death-blow to the dark apparitions of 
the middle ages. 

At last, on the second of July 1516, the 
decision was pronouuced. The first vote 
given in the synodic commission, that of 
bishop Georgius Benignus, was to this ef¬ 
fect: that Reuchlin’s “Ocular Mirror” con¬ 
tains no heresy, and that the opinion of 
the university of Paris and other institu¬ 
tions of learning to the contrary is to be 
condemned as contumelious. The second 
vote, that of the bishop of Malfl, was of the 
same character, with this addition: that 
Hoogstraten, the inquisitor, who considers 
himself a pillar of the Church, ought to 
be punished for his contumacy. The 
votes of all the members of the commission 
were similar in tone, with the exception of 
that of the bigoted, fanatical Cardinal Syl¬ 
vester Prierias. He was a Dominican, and, 
of course, a great admirer of auto-da-fes. 
He was the only one who spoke in favor 
of Hoogstraten. The latter was very much 
surprised at the sentence of condemnation. 
But he was not discouraged. He still en¬ 
deavored to effect some flank movements 
and evade the decision, going so far even 
as to openly post his anathematizing, dec¬ 
laration against Reuchlin, the Talmud and 
the Jews, in several public places in Rome. 
But these placards were torn down, and 
stamped in the mud, by the partizans of 
Reuchlin, whose number was continually 
increasing in proportion as Hoogstraten’s 
urse was becoming exhausted. However, 
eing well acquainted with the most pro¬ 
minent officials of the papal government, 
and possessing a mind exceedingly quick 
in contrivances for evil, Hoogstraten did 
not give up his cause as lost. The Domini¬ 
can inqi isitor and his friends, therefore, 
induced Leo X. to issue a mandate, com¬ 
manding for the present a stay of proceed¬ 
ings (mandatum de supersedendo.) 

This evasion was in exact conformity 
with the character of Leo, and was well 
suited to his position between the two pas¬ 
sionately excited parties. Ho hated the cur¬ 
rent of agitation that would have over¬ 
whelmed him, had he definitely decided in 
favor of the one or the other party. He 
would fain have obliged both the human¬ 
ists and the benighted, both the emperor of 
Germany and the king of France; and so 
the proceedings were pending, and could at 
any moment, whenever a more favorable 


opportunity presented itself, bo resumed 
by the Dominicans. Hoogstraten himself 
was, indeed, obliged to leave Romo in 
shame and disgrace ; still he did not give 
up the hope of attaining his object at last. 
He was a man of firm and resolute deter¬ 
mination, and would not succumb under 
any humiliations; but he was also so de¬ 
void of principle, that he had no scruples 
in resorting to falsehoods and prevarica¬ 
tions. 

Leo X. must have over-estimated the in¬ 
fluence of papacy and failed to recognize 
the real character of the conflict between 
the two parties, or he would not have 
cherished the mistaken idea that his man¬ 
date would bo able to suppress all further 
agitation. The public mind was too much 
excited, to be quieted by orders from high 
authorities. Neither of the two parties de¬ 
sired peace, but war—war to the bitter end. 
—At the time Hoogstraten returned from 
Rome, his very life was in danger. En¬ 
raged Reuchlinians often plotted against 
him; and it was due to the emphatic warn¬ 
ings of Reuchlin alone, that the odious in¬ 
quisitor suffered no more serious harm than 
that Ilutten, some time afterward, struck 
him contemptuously with the reversed edge 
of the sword. The two parties continued to 
increase the agitation still more. The Do¬ 
minican party, being partly abandoned by 
the papal government and stigmatized in 
the estimation of the public, endeavored to 
attain their end by defiant strength. The 
German preachers, most of whom had gone 
forth from the Dominican Order were in¬ 
structed to thunder from the pulpit against 
Reuchlin and his adherents, and preachers 
of such hue as Peter Moyer were but too 
glad to act in obedience' to such instruc¬ 
tions. By publishing pamphlets with comi- 
illustrations, bedaubing the Reuchlinians, 
tr.ey sought to ingratiate themselves with 
the populace. They gnashed their teeth, of 
course, mostly against the “ Epistolse Ob- 
sourorum Virorum,” which so thoroughly 
exposed them and their cause to the public 
pillory of disgrace. They would fain have 
banished them from the world. They did, 
in fact, use their utmost exertions to effect 
this, and spent much treasure to induce the 
pope to issue a bull interdicting their circul¬ 
ation. Leo X. acted with little sagacity in 
iesuing the bull, particularly in the man¬ 
ner in which he promulgated the interdict. 
The reason given for the interdict was, be¬ 
cause those “ Letters” contained so much 
contumely and mockery against the pro¬ 
fessors; 1 of theology in Cologne and the uni¬ 
versity of Paris, and because they were so 
full of virulent poison. All preachers were 
furthermore enjoined to road the papal 
bull to the people in their vernacular and 
explain it to them. Tho preachers, of 
course, were not dilatory in obeying these 
instructions; but neither they nor tho bull 
of the pope had any material influence. A 
new spirit had, within a short time, risen 
over the European world,—a spirit, that 
could no more be exorcised by thunders of 
the Vatican. Besides, it was the more dif- 

c 
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ficult to suppress those letters from the 
very fact that they only attacked the Do¬ 
minican Order. For, the members of other 
Orders, jealous of the Dominicans, delighted 
in their perusal, and derived a joyous satis¬ 
faction from their publication. 

Nor were the Humanists or Reuchlinians 
wanting in their zeal to keep up the dif¬ 
ferences and contentions. They cheered 
each other on by letters, and strove to 
prejudice and exasperate public opinion 
against the Dominicans by publishing legal 
documents—such as the decision of Bishop 
Benignus against Hoogstraten—and vari¬ 
ous polemical pamphlets. Hutten, having 
had occasion to scrutinize the doings of 
the clergy in Rome, was most zealous in 
his efforts to bring about the fall of clerical 
dominion in Germany. While censuring 
Reuchlin for not showing sufficient daring, 
he remarks in his terse, cutting style: “A 
great share of your burden we take upon 
ourselves. I am now engaged in fanning a 
flame which will in due time rise on high? 
I am getting recruits, whose age and social 
position will qualify them for the mode of 
warfare. Shall I forsake the cause of truth ? 
Ah, you know not Hutten sufficiently! No, 
if you were to forsake it to-day, I would 
take it up myself, and, with my comrades, 
contend for it with all the means in my 
power.” And, Indeed, Hutten kept his 
word. For, from the day that Reuchlin, 
weakened with age, was satisfied with 
merely indulging in complaints, Hutten 
fought in the foremost, rank, speaking in 
language most fiery and pungent. 

SECTION XX. 

The second part of the “ Epistolse Obscu- 
rorum Virorum,” mostly composed by Hut¬ 
ten, appeared in the summer 1517, and only 
served to increase the laughter of the 
Reuclilinians and the grin of their oppon¬ 
ents. A professor is represented complain¬ 
ing before Ortuin Gratius, that it was his 
misfortune of late to hear most blasphem¬ 
ous remarks from a Franciscan, who was a 
warm friend of Reuchlin; saying, among 
other things: “If the Dominicans of Co¬ 
logne have a just cause , to maintain, why 
do they engage that baptized Jew to defend 
it? But they would associate with men 
even more wicked than he (Pfefl'erkorn), 
since birds of a feather flock together.” To 
which the professor rejoined, saying, that 
Pfefferkorn was an honest man, and of 
noble descent, though he is too modest to 
boast of it. Whereupon the Franciscan re¬ 
plies: “I have never heard anything of 
Pfefferkorn’s honesty. All I have heard is, 
that if the Jews had not convicted him of 
capital crimes, he would never have become 
a Christian. A Jew is reported to have said 
in reference to his conversion: ‘ What is 
considered worthless among the Jews is 
good enough anyhow for Christians.’ The 
professor continuing to take Pfefferkorn’s 
part, his Franciscan opponent closes with 
the remark; “ Pfefferkorn is worthy of hav¬ 
ing such a defender!” 


Another of these letters spoke of the in¬ 
fallibility of the pope, which had suffered 
considerably in the Reuchlinian contro¬ 
versy, in such a jolly, facetious style, that 
one could then easily imagine the speedy 
fall of popery. The pope is said *• to have 
acquitted Remjhlin; but he may condemn 
him again. The pope is not subject to the 
law; he is himself the living law on earth. 
Therefore he may do any and every thing, 
without respect to any body. And even if 
he have once said, ‘No,’ he may anyhow 
say ‘Yes’ again.” 

Another of these letters purports coming 
from a Dominican monk, in which Ortuin 
is informed of what the people say about 
the controversy. “ They say, among other 
things, that Pfefferkorn, who had furnished 
the entire scurrilous story, was no better 
than the one who was put to death in Halle 
with red-hot prongs; that he has com¬ 
mitted ever so many crimes, and that it 
was he who instigated the theologians of 
Cologne to burn the writings of the Jews, 
and that they have done so only for the 
purpose of inducing the Jews to redeem 
their books from the flames by offering 
largo sums of money; since many a Jew 
would rather give a hundred or a thousand 
florins than be deprived of his Talmud. 
Now, Reuchlin came and frustrated this 

lan. Therefore, they are enraged against 

im, calling him a heretic.” . . . Then fol¬ 
low attacks upon the character of Arnold 
do Tongern, who is reported to have been 
convicted of forgery; upon that of Ortuin 
who is said to have been caught in the 
act of committing adultery, and upon Wi- 
gand Wirth (the author of the “Alarm- 
bell,”) who denied the immaculate con¬ 
ception of Mary and was afterwards com¬ 
pelled to recant. Upon which a simple- 
minded Dominican remarks: “You must 
not say such things before the people, even, 
though it be the truth ; for this would bring 
the whole Dominican Order into disrepute, 
and set a bad example to the community.” 
At theclosethe monk exclaims: “I wished, 
oh, Ortuin, the thing was at an end; for it 
proves very injurious to us, people wont 
give us any more alms. . . . They all tell 
us to go a begging to John Reuchlin.” 

Another letter affords much merriment 
at Pfefferkorn’s expense, ridiculing his un¬ 
grammatical Latin, and excusing him on 
the grouud that he writes like the theologi¬ 
ans, who are not particular about the cor¬ 
rectness of their style. Another letter re¬ 
ports that Pfefferkorn is on a missionary 
tour in Germany; which is rather uncom¬ 
fortable to him, as he is compelled to leave 
his wife and children in Cologne. But the 
theologians of that city nre very attentive 
to her, and afford her much consolation. 
The monks of the monastery, also, visit 
her occasionally, saying: “We pity you, 
that you are all alone.” To which she re¬ 
plies; “You must come and see me—for 
I am almost a widow—and console me.” 

In another epistle, a Dominican writes to 
Ortuin, that he is not yet fully convinced 
whether Pfefferkorn would remain true to 
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his adopted religion; for, but recently a 
converted Jew, who was dean of a certain 
church, died, showing on his death-bed 
that a Jew can not chango his nature—he 
having expressed the wish “ to die as a 
good Jew.” Another convert is said to 
have put a stone into a pot of boiling water, 
repeatedly asking whether it has become 
soft. Upon receiving the answer, that a 
stone can not be boiled sort, he remarked : 
“ Neither can a Jew turn a good Christian ; 
they get baptized only for the sake of lucre 
or from fear, or in order to despise their 
own brethren-in-faith.” 

These Epislolas , the first series (by Grotus 
Rubianus),as well as the second (by Ulrich 
von Huttenj, fully accomplished the pur¬ 
pose for which they were composed. The 
Dominicans had recourse to denials and 
falsehoods; they bedaubed Reuchlin and 
his adherents with their foul calumnies, 
and in their stale, insipid pamphlets, writ¬ 
ten both in bad prose and in still worse 
poetry, they imprecated fire and brimstone 
upon their opponents, uttering most vile 
curses in addition. Rut it was all in vain. 
Their reputation was gone. With their 
fictitious ‘‘Lamentations,” (published 1518) 
they only hightened the scathing sarcasm 
of their adversaries, exposing their own in¬ 
sipid taste, their stale wit and dogmatic 
stubbornness. In one of their Letters of 
Lamentations—No. 41—a would-be-witty 
Dominican writes as follows: “I hear the 
Jews rejoice at the successful progress of 
their cause. They read a certain book at 
home and in their devilish synagogues; 
they daily deride the Christians and retain 
their own blasphemous works. Hence, if 
the unprincipled enemies of the Cross ma¬ 
liciously rejoice, we must, if we would be 
saved, mourn. 'We have this honor—that 
the Jews, to the scandal of the Church, 
translate the Epistolcu Obscurorum Virorum 
into German.” 

SECTION XXI. 

The fact that the Church had experienced 
a violent shock could no longer be kept 
secret, but was proclaimed aloud from the 
house-tops. Not only her opponents, but 
the Provincial of the Dominican Order, 
Eberhard von Cleve, and the entire Chapter 
admitted in an official letter to the pope, 
that the Reuchlinian difficulty had brought 
shame and contempt upon the Dominican 
monks and friars, that they were decried— 
“ undeservedly!”—as enemies of brotherly 
love, peace and harmony, that their ser¬ 
mons were derided, the confession-chairs 
shunned, that, in short, every thing which 
they undertook was ridiculed and con¬ 
strued into effusions of pride and arro¬ 
gance. The disciples of Domingo, who 
owed their rapid growth and distinction to 
the increasing fanaticism against the Albi- 
genses, and because they were at first more 
rigid in morals than secular and ordained 
clergymen, were then, in Germany at least, 
nearly played out, having sunk far beneath 
the latter in moral conduct. 


In the meantime the controversy between 
Reuchlin and the Dominicans (and, in par¬ 
ticular Hoogstraten) was carried to another 
field, touching the sphere of Judaism at an¬ 
other point. The Cabbala, strictly speaking, 
formed the back-ground of this now move¬ 
ment. Prom his enthusiastic love of this 
mystic science, which was supposed to 
furnish the key for the better understand¬ 
ing of philosophy and Christianity, Reuch¬ 
lin wished to have the Talmud spared, be¬ 
lieving, as he did, that it contained mystic 
elements. The young Cabbala thus became 
the patron of her aged predecessor, the 
Talmud. But as yet Reuchlin was but 
slightly acquainted with this quasi-science. 
Such, however, was his ardent thirst for 
knowledge, that he would not rest until ho 
was more thoroughly initiated into its 
mysteries. He even considered it a point 
of honor to demonstrate the harmony of the 
Cabbala with Christianity, inasmuch as his 
orthodoxy, honesty and learning had been 
called in question by his adversaries. But 
he had the misfortune of pursuing his He¬ 
brew studies with teachers of but moderate 
abilities. Jacob Loans and Obadiali Sforno, 
who instructed him in Hebrew grammar, 
were far from having mastered the subject. 
When Pfefferkorn published his calumnies 
against Jewish literature, Reuchlin, in. 
order to refute the same and illustrate the 
excellencies of the poetical works of the 
Hebrews of the Middle Ages, could find no 
better illustration than that indifferent 
poem of Joseph Ezohi, ealled “ The Silver 

Cup”—rpj mpp—and, so fascinated was 

he with this poetical production, that he 
translated it into Latin. What a pity that 
he did not become acquainted with the 
works of such poets as Gebirol and Judah 
Halevi, who flourished four or five centuries 
before; their compositions, so mellifluous, 
imaginative and rich in ideas, would surely 
have put him in ecstacies! He was simi¬ 
larly unfortunate in his study of the Cab¬ 
bala. After a long and tedious soatch for 
a guide, he met by chance with the most 
obscure work on the subject, written by the 
eccentric Cabbalist JosephGicatilla of Cas¬ 
tile, and then but recently translated into 
Latin by the convert Paul Ricio. This 
Ricio, a German by birth, originally profes¬ 
sor in Pavia, then court-physician of the 
Emperor Maximilian, on leaving the pale 
of Judaism carried into tho Christian com¬ 
munity a moderate stock of Hebrew learn¬ 
ing. He was not possessed of a strong, 
vigorous mind; his works, at least, do not 
betray any thing of the kind. When the 
controversy in regard to the utility or inu¬ 
tility of the Talmud was in progress, he 
was requested by the Emperor to translate 
it into Latin ; and though he occupied him¬ 
self all his life with the work, he never 
published a single treatise complete. He 
made several extracts from different Tal- 
mudical and Rabbinical works, without 
giving the uninitiated the least idea of the 
character of the Talmud. His extracts 
were all made with an eye to his favorite 
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hobby—viz: to prove the Messiahship of 
Jesus. 

Like Pico de Mirandola, this Paul Ricio 
fancied th# the Cabbala teaches and sub¬ 
stantiates the peculiar doctrines of Christi¬ 
anity. He too, therefore, set about trans¬ 
lating some portions of a work of Joseph 
Gicatilla—“ The Portals of Light ” t^~li? 
TT11K Portce I/uds) —dedicating the same to 
the Emperor. As a general thing Jewish 
converts of that day made it their special 
business to glorify Christianity by passages 
quoted from Cabbalistical writings, fabri¬ 
cating the same in case they were not able 
to find such as they devised. They would 
write fictitious works in the style of the 
Agadah and the Zohar, presenting the dog¬ 
mas of Christianity in a J ewish dress. Thus 
among others, that sublime passage of 
Isaiah—“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of 
Hosts”—was paraphrased by those forgers 
of falsehood after the manner of the Rab¬ 
binical Midrashim, so as to make it appli¬ 
cable to the Trinity—viz: “ Holy is the 
Father, holy the Son, holy the Holy Ghost.” 

As soon as Reuchlin heard of Ricio’s 
translation of the nonsensical work of Gica¬ 
tilla, he rested not til} he obtained a copy 
of the same—which he did in August 1510— 
regarding it as a rich gold-mine, from which 
he could draw ample treasures for the glori¬ 
fication of the Church, and educe sufficient 
proofs for his assertion that tho Cabbala 
harmonizes with the dogmas of Christian¬ 
ity. His friends and admirers had more 
than once solicited him to slake their pant¬ 
ing thirst for the waters flowing from mys¬ 
terious, awe-inspiring depths. He vainly 
believed that by means of the puerilities of 
Gicutilla he could solve the problem of the 
world—a most singular conceit of a mind 
generally so rational and acute. Reuchlin 
firmly adhered to the opinion that the ori¬ 
gin of the Cabbala was lost in remote pe¬ 
riods of antiquity, and no proofs, however, 
convincing, coulcl persuade him to recog¬ 
nize the fact of its comparatively recent 
birth. He as well as many of his contem¬ 
poraries belonging to the class of Human¬ 
ists, was perfectly satisfied that the Cabba- 
lah strictly speaking was but the original 
wisdom of Pythagoras translated into Chal¬ 
dee. or vice versa ,that Pythagoras derived 
his philosophy from Judaism. 

In consequence of this discovery of Reuch¬ 
lin that the Cabbala contains the highest 
wisdom, revealing and confirming the mys¬ 
teries of Christianity, he wrote a work en¬ 
titled “Tho Science of the Cabbala”— de 
Arte Cabalistica —published in March 1517, 
and dedicated it to Pope Leo X.; hoping, 
by this public dedication, to add new 
strength to his argument, that the writings 
of the Jews, instead of being burned, de¬ 
served to be cherished. This book is written 
in the form of a dialogue—the favorite style 
ofthe age—between a Greek ( PhUolrus) and 
a Mohammedan (Maranus), and a Jew 
(/Simon); the two former having called upon 
the latter in Frankfort, to be initiated by 
"him into the mysteries of the Cabbala. 
Both of them indulge in fulsome flatteries 


to the Jew, that is Judaism. They delare, 
that, since so many hundreds of thousands 
of Jews have been exiled from Spain and 
remnants of them scattered to the remotest 
regions of the earth, they have heard of his 
vast learning, his incredible erudition, 
philosophic clearness, and more especially 
of his thorough knowledge of the meta¬ 
physics of the Cabbala; so much so, that 
the eyes of all, from beyond Surmatia to 
the Polar Sea, were turned to him. Simon, 
unable to resist the amiable importunity 
of the two philosophers, Philolaus and Mar- 
ranus, explains to them the fundamental 
doctrines of the Cabbala, premising first of 
all that the Scriptures and the Agadah of 
the Talmud are not to be interpreted liter¬ 
ally, but allegorically and symbolically. 

The Jewish Cabbalist of Frankfort, or 
rather Reuchlin, then accumulates a vast 
heap of classical, ecclesiastical, talmudical 
ana cabbalistical sentences and expositions 
of heathen mythology, Biblical verses and 
sayings of tho Agadah—all this being de¬ 
signed to show that the cabbalistic puer¬ 
ilities of the half-deranged Abraham Abu- 
lafia and his pupil Joseph Gicatilla, by 
means of their transpositor of letters and 
combinations of numbers, were perfectly 
rational, furnishing the key to the highest 
wisdom. And what was the result arrived 
at? To us, indeed, it must appear ridiculous 
and insignificant, compared with the vast 
amount of learning spent upon it. Yet to 
Reuchlin it was a matter of grave and seri¬ 
ous importance, to prove that the casual re¬ 
marks made in the Talmud about the 
twelve and forty-two letters composing the 
name of the Lord were designed to teach 
tho mysterious doctrine of the Trinity. He 
also applied tho puerilities of the Cabbalists 
of the Abulufian school to the Christian 
symbolism of the cross, wood and image; 
these words in the original Hebrew having 
each the same numerical value—the letters 
in Eizand Zelem ' cross or image and wood) 
being respectively equal to 160. Hence, 
Reuchlin infers, the miraculous efficiency 
of tho cross and sign of the cross with 
which tho first Emperor, Constantine, 
gained so many victories. Tho Jewish Cab¬ 
balist, of Frankfurt, is thus represented 
speaking more and more, as the dialogue 
approaches the close, the language of Chris¬ 
tianity; as if Judaism had become recon¬ 
ciled with the latter through the medium 
of the Cabbalah, and thus put an end to 
the long continued discord between the two. 

Reuchlin, in thus lending aid from an 
unexpected source to the now tottering edi¬ 
fice of Catholicism, must have had ah eye 
solely to the favor of the pope to whom he 
dedicated the work. He therein expressed 
the hopo that Leo X. would finally decide 
the controversy between him and the Do¬ 
minicans, and relieve him from all anxiety 
and doubt, since, though the case was dis¬ 
missed for the present, the Dominicans 
were still zealously agitating the same. 
He did not fail at the same time to call the 
pope’s attention to the fact, that his adver¬ 
saries had the impudence to prescribe laws 
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for the Vatican. He hoped the Cabbala, 
with her Christian form and color, would. 

f lead in his favor before the papal chair.— 
n fact, Reuchlin was not alono in his af¬ 
fected love for the mysticism of the Ca- 
bula. Not only cardinals, but the pope 
himself expected to realize much good in 
behalf of Christianity from a study of that 
mystic philosophy. Hence, also, before 
they were yet aware of the fact that Reuch¬ 
lin himself was engaged in a work on the 
Cabbula, they urged the Franciscan Petrus 
Qalatinus of Rome, who had some knowl¬ 
edge of the subject, to publish a Cabbalistic 
work in favor of Reuchlin. Galatinus, the 
Franciscan, being as such an opponent of 
fhe Dominicans, was glad to comply with 
their request, and compiled a comprehen¬ 
sive but bungling manual, called: “ The 
Mysteries of the Catholic Truth.” It is 
written in the form of a colloquy between 
Reuchlin, Hoogstraten and the author on 
the Mysteries of Christianity, which it is 
intended to confirm by proofs taken from 
the Talmud—proofs, overlooked only by 
the “ blind Jews.” The Hebrew Gmm- 
marian, Elia Levita, who then resided in 
Rome, and was on intimate terms with the 
cardinal Egidio do Viterbo, one of the 
Christian votaries of the Cabbala, appears 
to have assisted Galatinus in the composi¬ 
tion of the work. For, this Franciscan 
quoted passages from the mystical book of 
tlie Zohar —a book, which no Christian 
could understand without the aid of a 
learned Hebrew. The entire work consists 
of a collection of nauseating sweepings 
gleaned from Jewish andChristian writings, 
without method or coherence, designed to 
show what an advantage it is to the Chris¬ 
tian community, if a Christian theologian 
is acquainted with the writings of the 
Jews, enabling him to learn so many mys¬ 
teries of great value for the better "under¬ 
standing of Catholicism. By this means 
they could also most decisively refute the 
unbelief of the present Jews (those of an¬ 
cient times being supposed to have been 
orthodox Christians at heart,) that they 
would not dare open their mouth, their 
words only confirming the Catholic truth. 
Futile and insipid as this Christianizing 
Cabbala was, it nevertheless became, 
through the patronage of Reuchlin, the 
fashion of the day. Some of the enlight¬ 
ened Humanists even, whose critical acu¬ 
men was not altogether faultless, were 
drawn into this Cabbalistic vortex. Even 
the proud privy counsellor and patrician, 
Pirkheimer inNuremburg, the learned ad¬ 
mirer of the Classics, the spiritual father, 
as it were, of tho Humanists, exhibited 
much enthusiasm in tho study of the Cab¬ 
bala, striving to digest its indigestible 
formulas. “ If the Dominicans and Ideo¬ 
logists,” said he in a letter dated Aug. 28, 
1517, “instead of cutting with their loqua¬ 
cious tongue as with a sharp sword, instead 
of indolently and impudently uttering stalo 
and stupid "things—if instead of this they 
were like Reuchlin and Paul Ricio, to search 
for the doctrines hidden in the Cabbala and 


Talmud, their conduct would indeed be far 
more laudable. They could then speak 
about the ‘ thirty-two paths’ of wisdom and 
the mysteries of the Divine Name', the Law 
and the Synagogue, of the ten great seals of 
God, the transposition of letters, and ex¬ 
plain the opinions of the Cabbalists on the 
bsrth of the Virgin, the incarnation of the 
son of God, his death and resurrection, the 
conversion of the bread and wine in the eu- 
eharist, <fcc.” . . . Hoogstraten alone 

kept aloof from this strange infatuation. 
Whether from profound insight or instinct¬ 
ive sagacity he decried the Cabbala, we 
can not say with certainty ; his antagonism 
to Reuchlin, no doubt, whetted his mental 
perceptions. Suffice it, however, to know, 
that, in a work published soon afterwnrd 
f 151!)), he maintained that the Cabbala was 
hostile to Christianity and contained teach¬ 
ings of infidelity. 

SECTION XXII. 

The interest attaching to the Reuchlinian 
controversy was beginning to grow luke¬ 
warm, when a new movement loomed up 
in Germany, continuing the work for which 
that controversy had paved the way, shak¬ 
ing the strong pillars of papacy and the 
Catholic Church to its very center, and 
ushering into existence an entire renova¬ 
tion of European affairs. The great Re¬ 
formation, begun by Luther, found the pub¬ 
lic already prepared for bold, independent 
thought by the discussions relative to tho 
character of the Talmud and itsadvorsaries. 
It was to this current of public opinion that 
Luther’s reform movements were indebted 
for their origin and rapid development. 
Like many other great historical events, 
the Reformation, too, tho intluence of 
whose strength was soon felt by all Chris¬ 
tendom, arose front apparently small, 
trifling beginnings, needing a "powerful 
support at the very outset, or else it would 
have been suffocated; in its germ. 

Martin Luther —born 1483, died 1546—pos¬ 
sessed a vigorous, uncouth, stubborn and 
passionate character, tenaciously adhering 
to, convictions and errors when once em¬ 
braced. This character of his was per¬ 
vaded by a strong, religious spirit, sincere 
devotion to God and the requirements of 
faith—a spirit and devotion unparalleled at 
the time, controlling him not merely on the 
impulse of the moment, but guiding and 
directing him in all the relations of life, 
compared with which every thing else ap¬ 
peared to him vain and insignificant, 

Luther was unquestionably the most pious 
and faithful man of his age "within the palo 
of Christianity. Ho was also distinguished 
for spotless conduct and true humility. 
His ardent zeal in the cause of religion 
bore a strong resemblance to that of tbo 
Apostle Paul. This, too, accounts for liis 
special fondness for the apostolic Epistles 
of the latter. Tho doctrine of justification 
by faith, wherein Paul teaches, in opposi¬ 
tion to the Jewish doctrines of his time, 
that the salvation of man depends not on 
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religious works, nor on virtue and moral¬ 
ity, but solely and entirely on the uncondi¬ 
tional belief in the messianic character of 
Jesus—this doctrine Luther made peculi¬ 
arly his own, cherished it silently in his 
bosom, and without suspecting it, found 
himself all at once in direct opposition to 
the entire system of the Church with her 
sacraments, indulgences, the mass and the 
store of papal dispensation and grace. The 
monk of Eisleben .applied the same one¬ 
sided mode of reasoning against the ordi¬ 
nances of the Church, as the apostle of 
Tarsus did against the laws of the Syna¬ 
gogue. When in Romo he beheld with his 
own eyes the thorough corruption of the 
Church and the unbelief of the clergy. But 
much as he was grieved at the sight of this 
corruption, his blind, monastic faith in tho 
divinity of tho Catholic Church and the in¬ 
fallibility of the Pope was not in the least 
diminished. As the A postle Paul was at 
first a rigidly orthodox believer in the Law, 
and in his passionate zeal persecuted the 
first Christian congregation, so Luther was 
at first an ardent admirer of papacy, bit¬ 
terly opposed to those who questioned 
its infallibility. “ I was once,” ho re¬ 
marked, “a monk, a fanatic papist, so in¬ 
toxicated with the dogmas of popery, that 
I would have been prepared, if authorized, 
to kill any and every one that uttered but 
a syllable against the obedience due to the 
Pope.”j And yet this thorough, full-blooded 
strong-headed monk was selected by Prov¬ 
idence to perform the work of liberation 
from the tyranny and corruption of pope¬ 
dom and the Middle Age in general. But 
it took considerable time before the scales 
tell from the eyes of his stubborn head. 

The first occasion of a change was pre¬ 
sented by the traffic in indulgences. In the 
archbishopric of Mayence three bishops 
had within a short space of time been 
elected, every one of whom, on entering 
upon his ofliee. was bound to contribute 
20,000 florins pall-money to tho papal ex¬ 
chequer in Rome. The third of these, how¬ 
ever, the Elector Albrecht, was no more 
able to raise the sum required in his own 
diocese, the inhabitants thereof having been 
utterly impoverished by the avarice of the 
Church, while on account of the several ex¬ 
pulsions there were no rich Jews to be 
found. He was, therefore, obliged to furnish 
the amount from his own means, or rather 
to borrow the same from the Puggers—the 
money-princes of Augsburg. To indemnify 
the bishop, Pope Leo promised to give him 
a share of the money realized from the sale 
of indulgences, which ho fraudulently pre¬ 
tended to be for the benefit of the church 
of St. Peter. Tho most important business 
of tho ecclesiastical rulers of the time was 
to raise money. Archbishop Albrecht 
therefore permitted the sale of indulgences 
in his diocese, while the Elector of Saxony 
prohibited the same in his dominion. But 
why ? Simply to prevent the money being 
exported from the country. The Francis¬ 
cans were not disposed to engage in the 
traffic with indulgences, but left the busi¬ 


ness altogether in the hands of the Domi¬ 
nican Order, most of whose members had 
no scruples whatever against engaging in 
that disgraceful traffic. ■ 

The Dominican monk, John Tetzel, the 
most audacious of the impudent monks— 
he whom the Emperor Maximilian had 
once condemned to be drowned in the Inn 
for his criminal conduct—undertook the 
sale of indulgences for the district of Ma¬ 
yence, exaggerating in public their great 
value in regular mountebank style, in order 
to realize the greatest possible amount of 
money. He ottered absolution from sin in 
the name of the Pope, who. he said, pos¬ 
sessed more power than all the saints, 
apostles, angels, aye, even the Virgin 
Mary ! Jesus having renounced all author¬ 
ity till the great day of judgment and con¬ 
ferred it upon his Vicar on earth who was 
therefore competent to effect any and every 
thing on earth and in heaveif. Whoever 
would buy a letter of indulgence could get 
rid of all his sins and even redeem souls 
from purgatory, without even being obliged 
to feel any sentiments of repentance and 
condition. As soon as the coin would go 
down his money-box with a ringing noise, 
tho redeemed soul would go up to heaven. 
Even he who olfended the Mother of God 
could receive pardon by purchasing a letter 
of indulgence. Whoever entered into the 
bonds of an incestuous marriage, could 
thereby receive dispensation. Nay, more, 
even tor future transgressions pardon might 
be procured by contributing to the building 
of St. Peter’s. In short, Tetzel’s otter was 
on appeal for the basest passions to commit 
all sorts of sins and crimes fof a pecuniary 
consideration. The preachers of the day 
were directed to exalt from tho pulpit the 
excellency of the traffic in indulgences. 
Whenever the vender of these indulgences, 
with the papal bull upon a cushion of velvet 
or gold brocade, entered a city, he was wel¬ 
comed by a motley array of priests, monks, 
city councilors, school-boys and all classes 
of citizens, with 3ongs and banners and the 
ringing of bells. 

Many a man, indeed, took umbrage at 
this daring subversion of all social order, 
this inducement to sin and crime, offered 
under the sanction of religion ; but no one 
felt himself so outraged as Martin Luther. 
He was indignant, not so much on the 
ground ol the moral impropriety of the 
proceeding, as on the ground of his con¬ 
ception of Christianity; according to which 
no man, not even a saint—to say nothing 
of a Pope—possessed such a great stock of 
merits, as to have more than is necessary 
for his own justification before God, and 
therefore no man was able, from the sur¬ 
plus of his own merits, to relieve others of 
the burden of sin. When, therefore, he be¬ 
held his own parishioners thronging to the 
neighboring cities to the monastery of 
Tetzel—competition prevented this no¬ 
torious vender of indulgences from coming 
to Wittenberg—and on their return lead¬ 
ing a sinful life on nccount of the ab¬ 
solution obtained, Luther resolutely deter- 
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mined to stop this abuse of religion, 
preached against it, and posted to the 
doors of his church his celebrated ninety- 
five theses against the sale of indulgences, 
binding himself to demonstrate the per¬ 
verse and unchristian character of the same 
(Oct. 31, 1517). In less than a fortnight 
his opposition to Tetzel’s shameless pro¬ 
ceedings became known throughout Ger¬ 
many. The rapid spread of this news and 
the interest it elicited is to be accounted for 
by the fact that public opinion had been 
already prepared by the agitation raised 
by Pfefferkorn against the Talmud, and by 
the difficulties between Reuchlin and the 
Dominican inquisitor Hoogstraten. Through 
these the Dominicans were rendered so odi¬ 
ous in public estimation, that not merely 
persons of rank, but the flower of the people 
took sides against superstition and popish 
fraud. Reuchlin, by his defence of the 
Talmud, had against his will become the 
Elijah of Luther ; had he not been his fore¬ 
runner, the opposition of Luther to Tetzel’s 
arrogant bearing would have been stifled 
at the very outset. Luther himself, in a 
letter to Reuchlin, written in December 
1518, acknowledged that the latter, by his 
defence of the Talmud and consequent con¬ 
flict with the Dominicans, had become the 
chosen “ instrument of divine Providence” 
(organum eo n s i Hi divini ). Even as it was, the 
loud protest of Luther at first met with 
but silent applause. The Germans of that 
day, like those of the present, were not 
nick in taking nctivo steps boldly to 
efend and maintain their newly acquired 
convictions; and had it not been for the 
regular system of persecution which the 
Dominicans organized against Luther, as 
they did in the cause of Reuchlin. the Re¬ 
formation would have been silenced to 
death in his germ. However, not only 
Tetzel, the monk whose character was at¬ 
tacked, and another wrangler, by the name 
of Dr. Johann Eek in Ingolstaut, who for 
some time had joined in the cry with the 
Humanists, but also the Cardinal Prieidas, 
Reuchlin’s opponent, more especially the 
indefatigable Hoogstraten, and lastly the 
banking house of the Fuggers who had 
lonned their funds for the sinful wages of 
the clergy—all these stimulated that papal 
authorities to take action against Luther. 
Leo the Tenth, who at first looked upon 
these fresh difficulties in Germany with 
proud indifference, regarding them as 
mere monk’s squabbles, was at length 
urged to issue a bull in which he approved 
of the doctrine of indulgences in the erude, 
demoralizing sense of the Dominicans. This 
very step only served to promote the cause 
of the Reformation. The resolute mind of 
Luther was gradually led to the conviction 
that the Pope, and papacy in general, was 
not infallible, and that the foundation of 
faith was not the will of the Vatican, but 
the Word of Scripture. It required some 
time yet before he could grasp the idea, 
that the Pope was the Anti-Christ, and 
the Roman Church with her ordinances and 
moral corruption the enemy of Christianity. 


He came very near even giving up his cause 
and admonishing the faithful again to pay 
implicit obedience to the Holy See ofRomo 
(January, 1519). But the events that had 
transpired were mightier than the will of 
the original author himself. The vehemence 
of the ignorant bigots on the one hand, as 
well as the activity of the Humanists—par¬ 
ticularly the fiery genius Hutlen—on the 
other, pushed matters so far as to result in 
an open decisive rupture. 

The death of the aged Emperor Maximil¬ 
ian, who died without being able to put an 
end to the theological disputes which he 
had himself called forth, and the choice of 
a new Emperor, which was protracted for 
six months, caused politics to be strangely 
commingled with religion; t hereby creating 
a confusion, in which the friends and ene¬ 
mies of the liberal tendency in religion or 
of the narrow orthodox creed could no lon¬ 
ger be distinguished from one another. 
Hutten and the Humanists were for the 
choice of Charles V.. notwithstanding that 
in his principal country, Spain, the Do¬ 
minicans had full sway and the flames of 
the Inquisition were perpetually burning. 
The Vatican, on the other hand, was 
against this choice. The cause of Reuchlin 
and Luther—the Talmud and the Reforma¬ 
tion—became daily more and more inter¬ 
mingled. It had come so far, that the Elec¬ 
tors of Germany, when assembled for the 
purpose of electing an Emperor, declared 
most positively in favor of Reuchlin, and 
against the persecuting partizans of Co¬ 
logne. Hutten, who never gave up a cause 
he had once espoused, but pitilessly tore 
the purple bandage from the festering sores 
of the Roman court, exposing them in all 
their ghastliness, so prepossessed the out¬ 
lawed knight, Franz von Sickingen, in favor 
of Reuchlin and Luther, that he invited 
both to stay in his strong castle, promising 
to protect them against their enemies. 
What neither the Pope nor the Emperor 
ventured to do against the Dominicans, 
was boldly undertaken by Sichingen. He, 
in connection with the Da'lilbergs and other 
knights, declared war against the Provin¬ 
cial and the Convent of the Dominican Or¬ 
der (July 26, 1519,) if Hoogstraten would 
not comply with the sentence passed by the 
tribunal of spire and pay him the one hun¬ 
dred and eleven gold florins cost, and give 
sureties that he would abstain in the future 
from persecuting him. The sagacious fri¬ 
ars knew full well that this knight was not 
to be trifled with, and that his word could 
not be evaded like that of the Pope or Em¬ 
peror. They resorted, indeed, to all kinds 
of subterfuges and equivocations, appeal¬ 
ing to Reuchlin’s mild disposition, but the 
latter showed himself brave and determined 
this time, referring them to Sickingen, 
who, however, insisted upon their compli¬ 
ance with his command. Thus the Domin¬ 
icans were compelled to yield ignomini- 
ously. The stiff-necked Hoogstraten was 
divested ofhis authority as Prior and In¬ 
quisitor ; and the Provincial, Fverard von 
y Cleve, and the entire Convent of the Order 
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were compelled, utterly ignoring Hoog- 
straten, to petition the Pope (May 10, 1520) 
to dismiss and suppress for ever the case in 
dispute, out of regard to Reuehlin’s “learn¬ 
ing, purity of character, and sincerity in 
reunion.” Instead of condemning the Tat- 
mu3 r the Pope even encouraged some en¬ 
terprising publishers to print the same. 
Thus, by a movement that appeared inex¬ 
plicable at the time, what was least expected 
took place—namely, Reuchlin was justified; 
the Talmud, too, was justified and, in a 
measure, approved by the Vatican. And, 
in fact, in the very same year, a rich, high- 
minded Christian, publisher of Antwerp, 
Daniel Bemberg, issued a complete edition 
of the Babylonian Talmud with commenta¬ 
ries, in twelve folios—the model of all sub¬ 
sequent editions—whereas, previous to this, 
only a few special treatises had been 
printed by Gerson Soncin. Leo X. granted 
the publishers of this edition of the Talmud 
the privileges of copy-right. A few years 
afterward, Bomberg published the Jerusa¬ 
lem Talmud (ea. 1523). Ho engaged several 
learned Hebrews to assist him in this edi¬ 
tion, and is said to have invested more than 
four million ducats in printing Hebrew 
works. The Dominicans were discomfited 
at every point. Hoogstraten was forced to ! 
pay Reuchlin the costs of the trial, one hun¬ 
dred and eleven gold florins, which were 
of great service to the now impoverished 
imperial counsellor; he having been so re¬ 
duced, that he was obliged to sell his farm, 
from which he derived the means of sub¬ 
sistence for himself and family, and even 
to raise a loan. He had become a martyr 
to his upright heart and to the vain conceit 
that the Talmud contained Cabbalistical 
elements, bearing testimony to the truth of 
Christianity, In his old age the life of poor 
Reuchlin was much embittered, with no 
joy to the end of his days. Though es¬ 
teemed by friends and princes, be was 
obliged to leave his native city, and live 
amidst strangers. The rage of the papists 
against Luther’s ever-increasing boldness 
was turned against Reuchlin also ; though 
he, by no means, sympathized with that 
great reformer, and even withdrew the 
legacy he had intended to bequeath to his 
great nephew and favorite, Melanchlhon, be¬ 
cause of the latter’s participation in ihe 
Reformation. 

SECTION XXIII. 

At length, in June 1520, provoked by op- 
osition, the Augustine monk of Witten- 
erg openly declared his hostility to the 
abuses of the CatholicChurch, in his work; 
“ To the Christian nobility of the German 
Nation, concerning the amelioration of the 
Christian classes.” In this book Luther 
summed up all the abominable features of 
the Church, which had been exposed in 
pamphlets by the “Young Germany” of 
that day, and more especially by Hutten ;; 
but in addition to this, he piesented the re¬ 
ligious side of the subject, quoting the 
Scriptures to show that the entire ecclesias¬ 


tical regime, was diametrically opposed to 
the original Word of God. He did not as 
yet advocate the abolition of the Holy See ; 
but he reduced the Pope simply to the rank 
of a superior bishop. The rules as well as 
the people, applauded this bold,reformatory 
production of Luther the more especially, 
as it advocated the right, on the point of 
the temporal princes, to exercise a control 
over the Church and the clergy. In Rome 
meanwhile the advocates of ignorance, the 
Dominican party, the fanatical cardinal 
Sylvester Prierias, ns well as the Fuggers, 
—those monev-prinees of the time, who had 
suffered pecuniary losses on account of the 
indignation roused against the traffic in in¬ 
dulgences—so worked upon Pope Leo, who 
was opposed to violent measures, as to in¬ 
fluence him to issue a bull of condemnation 
against Luther and his adherents, includ¬ 
ing the Humanist, Willibald Pirkheimer— 
June 15. At the same time Reuchlin’s Oc¬ 
ular Mirror, contrary to a previous decla¬ 
ration, was condemned in Rome. The big¬ 
oted, unprincipled ignoramuses, whose 
existence depended on public stupidity and 
servility, had greatly importuned the Pope, 
censuring him for his leniency. Had he, 
they declared, on a formor occasion sternly 
put a stop lo the bold utterances of Reuch¬ 
lin, Luther would not have dared to speak 
so defiantly against the Catholic Church. 
They even went so far as to maintain, that 
the Pope was wrong in not condemning 
Reuchlin ns a heretic and sentencing him 
to the flames at once. 

But the thunders of excommunication 
hurled agninst Luther and Reuchlin were 
no more attended with those awe-inspiring 
consequences which characterized papal 
bulls before. People began to have little 
faith in their efficacy. The anathema of 
the Pope was placarded in but few German 
cities ; in most cities it was not permitted 
to make its appearance at all, which in 
many it was torn down, and the bearer of 
it, the drunken I)r. Eck, of Ingolstadt, 
barely escaped with his life. The conse¬ 
quence was, that Luther formally and com¬ 
pletely renounced popery, by publicly 
burning the papal bull (Dec. 10, 1520). 
From that day dates the formal rupture 
between Catholicism and that new Church 
which was now in a state of ferment, with¬ 
out having as yet received a definite name. 
So little regard was paid to the authority 
of the Pope that the princes assembled at 
the Diet of Worms invited the great Re¬ 
former of Wittenberg, condemned though 
he was by the Holy See of Rome as a her¬ 
etic and subject to be consigned to the 
flames, to lay before them the grounds and 
motives of his antagonism to the estab¬ 
lished Church. Like a triumphant hero 
Luther passed through the several cities on 
his way to the German Diet. Every where 
the people welcomed him with public ad¬ 
dresses and other demonstrations of joy. 
But it was exceedingly fortunate for Luther 
—and herein we behold the special designs 
of Providence—that the young King of 
Spain, Charles V., though ho was the 
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atron of the inquisitorial Dominicans in 
is Spanish dominions, and would fain 
iiave exterminated every gerin and root of 
religious innovations, was under the neces¬ 
sity of employing the aid of this very lie- 
form movement, in order to hold in check 
the Pope upon the politicaj chessboard. 
Put for this political emergency, Luther 
would hardly have found any protectors, 
excepting Hutten and a few knights. Such, 
moreover, was the favorable condition of 
affairs, that in its incipient stage the Re¬ 
formation could be successfully carried 
with the aid of the word; as yet norecourse 
to the sword was necessary. But that the 
word at that time could become as potent 
as any material weapon, was the result of 
Pfefl'erkom’s tierce onslaught on the Tal¬ 
mud. 

This arrant knave had been utterly lost 
sight of in the universal conflagration 
which his insignificant tire-brand against 
the literature of the Jews had kindled. 
Not content with his inferior position in 
the remote background, be determined to 
resuscitate his notoriety in the public mind 
by a new act of impudent daring. He was 
still the protege of the Dominicans of Co¬ 
logne—their prior, lloogstraten, having 
been re-instated in his dignity—still oecu- 
ied his post as superintendent of the city 
ospital. He had, moreover, a full-grown 
son, who was preparing for the clerical 
profession. And now, in March 1521,after 
an interval of five years, either at the in¬ 
stigation of his protectors or from his own 
spontaneous desire to obliterate the stigma 
which through him would attach do his off¬ 
springs, he sent forth fresh libel against 
Reuchlin, entitled: “A piteous Lament 
over all Lamentations.” He dedicated tiiis 
scurrilous pamphlet to the young Emperor 
Charles. Though, from the character of 
Pfelferkorn, the public were prepared to 
bear all sorts of vulgarities ; they were not 
a little surprised at the vulgar expressions 
and carricatures abounding in this, bis last 
execrable production. In one of the wood- 
cuts Reuchlin appears quartered and 
hanged, with some obscene lines written 
underneath, Reuchlin, the author tells us, 
deserved to be hacked in four pieces and 
exposed in all the royal highways. From 
this book one may imagine what would 
have been the fate of Reuchlin, tine Human¬ 
ists and their Jewish proteges, if Pfelferkorn 
and his Dominican crew had won the vic¬ 
tory. Reuchlin, the venerable sire, who 
was already on the verge of the tomb, is 
here treated as an abandoned wretch—an 
outcast. The vilest epithets, the most op¬ 
probrious expressions—such as “ Master of 
falsehoods, blasphemer of the Church, se¬ 
ducer of the Christians, protector of the 
Jews, forger of Scriptural texts,” and the 
like—are applied to him. Swdoin and Go¬ 
morrah are said to have contain! d no mal¬ 
efactor so base as Reuchlin. The design of 
the author was, of course, to incite the 
young Emperor against Reuchlin and the 
Jews. lie calls attention to the fact, that 
Reuchlin’s conduct was the cause of so 
many errors and heresies prevailing, there¬ 


by strengthening the false, faithless lews 
aiid other infidels in their wicked designs. 
As a specimen of his impudent language, 
we quote the following: “Doyou suppose,” 
exclaims the vililier, “ that we are now so 
much taken up with Martin Luther, that 
wo shall lose sight of you ? No; I tell you, 
Reuchlin, and you may believe me, you 
shall not be forgotten !”—In asimilarstrain 
he goes on repeating all his former calum¬ 
nies against Reuchlin, reiterating among 
others the charge that the Jews bribed 
Reuchlin in the sum of 1,000 ducats to de¬ 
fend them. But once he tells the truth; 
and that when he says: “If the Pope had. 
done so eight years ago (condemned the 
“Ocular Mirror of Reuchlin), neither Mar¬ 
tin Luther nor any of your younger obscu- 
rorum. virorurn would have dared to do or 
utter what they now so publicly do to the 
detriment of the Christian faith. You (i. e. 
Reuchlin) are the instigator of all their ag¬ 
itations—you are the cause of the errors 
and superstitions introduced into the holy 
Church.”—He declares himself, further¬ 
more, ready to debate with Reuchlin, pub¬ 
licly before the Diet of Worms, on the sub¬ 
ject" of Christianity. 

That the writer availed himself of the 
opportunity to vilify the Jews, may he 
easily imagined. He would not be Pfeffer- 
korn, if ho did not do so. He slanders 
them again with all the hackneyed charges 
of old. They di ride Jesus and the Church 
in their writings and prayers; they torture 
and murder Christian children, and abuse 
sacred wafers. He does not wish to deal 
unjustly with the Jews; all he asks is, that 
they be not permitted to loan money oh 
interest, not to remain in possession of their 
Hebrew works, and that they be compelled 
to visit the churches and listen to Christian 
sermons, to engage in hard, manual labor- 
such as sweeping streets and chimneys, 
cleaning privies, carrying bricks and 
stones, burning lime and coal, treading 
clay, gathering rags, <fcc. Finally, he de¬ 
clares tlitit it has ever been his ardent wish 
and most fervent prayer that the three 
largest Jewish congregations of Germany— 
to-wit, those of Frankfort, Worms and 
Ratisbon—might be banished, and that he 
thanks God that he li:is lived to see the 
happy fulfilment of his prayer so far, at 
least, as the last named city was concerned. 

The Jews of Ratisbon had, in fact, been 
ignominiously driven from the city of 
Ratisbon two years ago. This city, once so 
prominent and flourishing, had, by muni¬ 
cipal mismanagement and stupidity, lost 
its prestige, and was now far surpassed by 
her two neighboring rivals, Augsburg and 
Nuremburg. But, though devoid of the 
means requisite for the purpose, she still 
wished to strut in all the array of a grand 
Metropolitan city, and attributed her de¬ 
cline to the fact of her containing so many 
inhabitants of the Jewish persuasion. In 
consequence of this, the Christian and Jew¬ 
ish population came into continual colli¬ 
sion. The laborers declared that the Jews 
deprive them of the very morsel of their 
daily sustenance. The Christian physicians 
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and surgeons complained that all classes, 
clerical and secular, rich and poor, citizens 
and strangers, applied to Jews only for 
medical aid. This complaint, no doubt, 
was not unfounded; but their own inca¬ 
pacity alone was to blame for the want of 
public confidence in their treatment. The 
Jewish inhabitants, on the other hand, 
complained of being oppressed, persecuted, 
and annoyed, in all sorts and ways. The 
Emperor Maximilian was, in consequence, 
so importuned with complaints from both 
parties, that he ordered the oflieers of his 
realm in Insbruck to give both parties a 
public hearing, and endeavor to compare 
their differences. Accordingly, the two 
parties sent delegates to Insbruck ; the citi¬ 
zens sending two, and the Jews three, with 
their counsel, Dr. Zasius. The former in¬ 
sisted upon banishing the Jews at once. 
The Emperor, who, as Archduke of Aus¬ 
tria, derived double taxes from the Jews, 
would not consent to this. No definite ac¬ 
tion was, therefore, taken on the subject, 
hut the case, as was customary in those, 
days, was indefinitely postponed. In the 
mean time, the Dominicans and Francis¬ 
cans, particnlary an impulsive disciple of 
Dr. Eck, the fanatic pastor of the cathe¬ 
dral, Balthasar Ilubtnaier, who was sub¬ 
sequently burned for being an anabaptist, 
inflamed the passions of the people to incite 
them to mob tho Jews of Itatisbon. The 
clergy pretended to have obtained a bull 
from Pope Leo X, for the sum of three 
hundred ducats, it was said, advanced bv 
the banking-house of the Fuggers—in which 
all usury was prohibited. The Bishop of 
Johann thereupon caused a notice to be 
posted on all church-doors to the effect, 
that- all suits brought by Jews for enforc¬ 
ing the payment of debts were to be disre¬ 
garded, in case any interest had been 
charged. About the same lime, also, it 
happened that two Jewish youths, of a rich 
family, made some indiscreet remarks 
about Hubmaier, and, being mocked and 
derided by two Christian boys, were about 
to throw stones at the window’s of the pre¬ 
bendary’s. This, now, was considered a 
capital crime. The two youths were bound 
with ropes and kept six days in prison. 
This gave rise to fresh complaints, on tho 
part of the Jews, against the clergy and 
municipality; which, again, resulted in 
fresh but impotent interpositions on the 
part of tho government at Insbruck. The 
Bishop, having been called to an account, 
denied that any incendiary sermons had 
been delivered against the Jew's. 

The Jews, however, had gained over to 
their side a Christian, who faithfully re¬ 
ported to them all the incendiary appeals 
made against them from the pulpit; there¬ 
by rendering it impossible officially to deny 
a fact patent to the community at large. 
Thereupon they brought fresh complaints, 
particularly against Balthasar Hubmaier. 
Atthisthe Emperor Maximilian was so pro¬ 
voked, that he sent a special messenger to 
the municipal Council of Ratisbon, to make 
known to them his imperial indignation, 


and to have them understand t hat he would 
not suffer the Jews under the protection ot 
Austria to be maltreated, and that they 
should banish from the city the incendiary 
preacher of the cathedral.” So unexpected 
was this imperial order, that the monks as¬ 
serted, the German Jews hnd thronged 
from all parts of the Empire to the Em¬ 
peror at Augsburg, to avert the calamity 
threatening the old and venerable congre¬ 
gation of Ratisbon, and had given the Sov¬ 
ereign Ruler of the German Empire more 
than twelve thousand gold florins to bribe 
him in their behalf. It wras indeed no 
small thing which the Emperor enjoined 
upon the clergy of Ratisbon, he having 
commanded them to deliver up the alleged 
bull from tho Pope, prohibiting the taking 
of interest. He ordered them to post a no¬ 
tice on all church-doors to the effect, that 
any debtor, refusing to liquidate his in¬ 
debtedness on the ground of that bull, 
would be held responsible by the Emperor, 
and be punished for disobedience. Tho 
Bishop of Ratisbon was cowardly enough 
to comply in every respect with the de¬ 
mands of the Emperor, revoking every 
thing he had said and done against the 
Jews, and delivering up the Papal bull. 
Hubmaier, too, was expelled from the city, 
and was only allowed to return on con¬ 
dition of not preaching against the Jews. 
But this only exasperated the clergy 
still more against the Jews. The citi¬ 
zens, too, annoyed them still more in 
various ways, in order to curb and hum¬ 
ble them. Tho most innocent things on 
the part of the Jews were imputed to them 
as crimes. Thus, among other things, they 
were reproached with acting in a manner 
unbecoming their station, because they 
were dressed according to the fashion, in 
beautiful caps and velvet waistcoats; or 
because they were not unfrequently riding 
out upon tall horses, with spears, cross¬ 
bows and halberds. These were crimes 
which the Christian preachers denounced 
from the. pulpit. These things, of course, 
could only have happened in the Jewish 
quarter of the town; for the moment a Jew 
appeared in the Christian precincts of the 
city, without wearing on his dress the 
mark to distinguish him from a Christian, 
he was forthwith subject to a heavy pen¬ 
alty. In this way complaints and counter- 
complaints were being protracted for a long 
time, until the death of the Emperor Max¬ 
imilian, on the 12th of January, 1519, 
brought about a decisive, but, to the Jews, 
unhappy change. 

As soon as the Emperor’s death was 
made public, the delegates of Ratisbon, 
who were exerting their intluence in Ins¬ 
bruck to effect the expulsion of the Jews, 
hastened home with the joyous satisfaction, 
that, now the Emperor was dead, the case 
would be decided in their favor. In the 
City Hall, in the beer-saloons, in theguilds 
andclubsof the town; every whereit was de 
termined upon taking advantage of the in 
terregnum in the Empire,to effect the inline 
diato expulsion of the Jewish inhabitants' 1 
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The Dominican and Franciscan preachers, 
particularly Hiihmayer, had already pre¬ 
pared the mind of the public for the d'esirec 
object. The city council took the matter in¬ 
to consideration; desiring, however, after 
the regular German fashion of legal proced¬ 
ure, to justify the outrageous injustice by 
the forms of”law, they resolved to intrust 
the clergy, the original instigators of the 
movement, with the execution thereof. 
But the bishop and the Chapter, though 
eager for the task, hesitated to accomplish 
it. They had been too much intimidated 
before by the Emperor. Finally, after con¬ 
siderable debate, it was resol ved—February 
1519—to take vigorous and energetic steps 
to expel the Jews, but to keep their resolve 
secret until the day of expulsion. The 
Jews, indeed, having any how received in¬ 
formation of the imminent calamity, hast¬ 
ened to send deputies to the imperial gov¬ 
ernment at Tnsbruck, in order to obtain 
protection. But it was too late. Theentire 
Christian community had already agreed 
upon a plan, and began to take tie initia¬ 
tory steps for executing the same. The 
workmen appeared era masse before the city 
hull, on the 21st of February, 1519. and 
clamorously demanded a hearing. Their 
spokesman boisterously represented that 
the city had been reduced to poverty and 
ruin solely and entirely by the Jews.' All 
trade was in their hands. They had 
bought up all kinds of grain for export; 
they had appropriated the entire traffic in 
wine from Swabia and in iron from the 
hammersmiths. Through them, he further¬ 
more declared, the city had lost 132,000 
guilders during the last forty years. Now, 
then, the time had come to get rid of these 
accursed Jews; and if the council would 
not order their expulsion, they (the work¬ 
ing popuiaee) would take the matter into 
their hands. All this of course, was but 
the first step of a preconcerted plan. The 
city councillors only needed a pretext for 
action ; and the clamorous demands of the 
mob afforded a most favorable one. They 
pretended to be morally driven to the act 
of expulsion, since otherwise the lives of 
the Jews would have been imperilled ; their 
expulsion, then, was for their own safety. 
The council retired, apparently to deliber¬ 
ate, and a few moments thereafter returned, 
informing the workmen that their wishes 
should be complied with. The members 
of the council thereupon proceeded forth¬ 
with to the Jewish quarter of the city, no¬ 
tifying the inhabitants that it was not pos¬ 
sible to protect them any longer, and that 
they must consequently leave the city with¬ 
in five days. They were to be permitted to 
take their property along, but giveup what 
they possessed iti pawn from Christians, to 
satisfy such claims of indebtedness us 
might be made against them. The ‘•Syna¬ 
gogue of the devil,” ns it was termed in the 
confused phraseology of the times, was to 
be vacated within the short space of two 
hours, as it was to be razed to the ground 
forthwith, to give way to a church to be 
erected on the same spot. The distress of 


the Jewish population, numbering about 
500 souls, was indescribable; but it could 
not soften the hardened hearts of the brutal 
citizens of Ratisbon. All that was granted 
to the unfortunate beings, was a reprieve 
of three days (to the end of February). 
Tneir outstanding debts were bought by the 
city for the round sum of 6,000 guilders. 
They were not able, however, to dispose of 
their property, the Jewish quarter being 
so closely guarded as to prevent the ingress 
of Christians desirous of making purchases. 
The Jews were, therefore, obliged to sub¬ 
mit to their inevitable doom, and leave the 
city which they had inhabited ever since its 
foundation, and with whose citizens they 
had formerly been on the most intimate 
terms—the city which protected them even 
during the great plague (‘'black death”), 
when a general massacre of the Jews took 
place all over Germany. No pity was 
shown to the exiled; the feeble and the 
sick were compelled to leave with the rest, 
and many of them died even on the way to 
the banks of the Danube, where they were 
to embark in search of places of refuge. 

The Jews had not yet departed, when the 
citizens proceeded to demolish the splendid 
Synagogue with its massive pillars, and 
erect a church in its place. Their object 
was to make their occupat ion of the Jew¬ 
ish quarter an “accomplished fact,” so that 
it might not bo undone even by the au¬ 
thority of the Emperor about to be 
elected. No sooner, therefore, had the 
Jews with elegiac songs removed the sacred 
utensils of their “Miniature Temple,” than 
the masons and stone-cutters began the 
work of demolition. In this, as well as in 
the erection of the church on the site ol the 
ruins, the fanatic spirit of the day mani¬ 
fested itself in all its hideous and repulsive 
features—a spirit, the more odious, when 
we consider that it was not even frank and 
sincere, but artificially fnnned by the higher 
classes, in order to make the expulsion of 
the Jews irrevocable. For, not only men, 
women and maidens—not merely the sex 
of holy simplicity that thronged thither for 
the purpose from the country, and not 
merely monks and friars of different orders 
engaged in the work, but even the most 
distinguished otlicers of the city, the vicar- 
general' and the bishop, as being the ad¬ 
ministrator, applied their own hands to the 
work. Four thousand individuals are said 
to have vied with one another in perform¬ 
ing the “sacred” task, every one congratu¬ 
lating himself, if he only contributed a- 
single stone to the structure. With the ut¬ 
most haste they erected a cross therein, and 
in less than four weeks after the expulsion 
of the Jews, on the 25th of March, worshiped 
on the spot so long consecrated by Jewish 
prayers. 

The citizens of Ratisbon continued, how¬ 
ever, for some time exceedingly ureasy on 
account of the violent measures theyhad 
carried out against the Jews, not knowing, 
whether the dukes of Bavaria and the im¬ 
perial house of Austria would approve or 
condemn their conduct. As to the dukes ! 
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of Bavaria, the bigoted duchess and abbess 
Kimigunde, who had so zealously supported 
l'fetferkorn and the Dominicans, easily as¬ 
suaged fAeirindiguation. But the Austrian 
government at fnsbruck sternly insisted 
upon the complete re-admission of the Jews 
into the city of Ratisbon and their indem¬ 
nification, not indeed for their own sake, 
but on account of the revenues of which 
their expulsion had deprived the house of 
Austria. The differences between the citi¬ 
zens of Ratisbon and tho Jews continued 
for a long time to agitate the realm, without 
being definitely settled. At length the sub¬ 
ject was brought into the Diet of Worms, 
and laid before the young Emperor Charles 
V. (1521). Jewish delegates were present 
with well-filledpurses, siill sanguine of be¬ 
ing able, despite their Christian enemies, 
to effect the restoration of their constituents 
to Ratisbon. But their hopes were doomed 
to disappointment. The Emperor, as the 
supreme head of the imperial house of Aus¬ 
tria, came to an understanding, at hist, 
with tlie commonalty of Ratisbon. They 
were, indeed, no more to beforced to admit 
Jews into their city; but they were hence¬ 
forth to surrender the last remnant of mu¬ 
nicipal freedom, and be subject to a strict 
and thorou gh dependence upon the general 
government. They were, besides, to in¬ 
demnify the banished Jews for the loss of 
their houses, and assure them that the 
graves of their fathers should be spared and 
their earthly remains suffered to rest in 
peace. But, as appears from the municipal 
Chronicles of that day, by the tirno this ar¬ 
rangement had been completed, over 4,000 
tomb-stones of the time honored cemetery 
of the Jews in Ratisbon had been already 
demolished by :he callous arms of men 
from the country, ns also by the tender 
hands of fanaticized young women. 

With diabolical joy and gratification 
Bfefferkorn delighted in the misery and 
distress of the expelled Jews of Ratisbon, 
enumerating with marked satisfaction the 
several cities of Germany from which his 
former coreligionists had been already ex¬ 
pelled—viz : Cologne, Augsburg, Strnsburg. 
Nuremburg, Nordlingen, Spire, Esslingen, 
Reutlingen and Colmar. And now, in his 
last vilifying production, he exhorted the 
burgomaster, council and citizens generally 
of Frankfort and Worms, which contained 
the only remaining Jewish Congregations 
of considerable magnitude—in Worms there 
existed a theological seminary with eighty 
students of the Talmud—to follow the “good 
example” set by t he cities aforementioned 
and, for the sake of Christ, desist from de¬ 
riving pecuniary benefits from the Jews by 
allowing them to remain. They need not, 
he thought, fear any opposition from the 
young Emperor, the latter being himself 
unfavorably disposed to the Jews. But, he 
advised them, they should go to work as 
energetically and speedily ns the citizens 
of Ratislion had done, and proceed at once 
to demolish, raze to the ground and oblit¬ 
erate the synagogues, and erect chapels and 
cloisters in their stead. As to the property 


of the Jews, they need have no scruples in 
taking that; tiiey were perfectly entitled to 
do so, in accordance with the law of God 
and man. 

The “ Lament over all Lamentations”— 
tills last libel of Pfelferkorn’s venomous 
pen exerted no influence at the time, neither 
against the Jews nor against Reuchlin. 
Tue Congregations of Frankfort and Worms 
were not expelled then ; nor did Ileuchlin’s 
fame sutler any detraction in the last years 
of his life. Reuchlin even received addi¬ 
tional marks of distinction and honor. The 
University of Tubingen earnestly solicited 
him to take a professor’s chair in that cele¬ 
brated institution of learning. He could 
now, without restraint from any part, de¬ 
liver lectures on the Hebrew language be¬ 
fore large audiences of students,—many of 
whom eagerly came thither from the Uni¬ 
versity of Heidelberg—whereas formerly, 
previous to the controversy with the Domi¬ 
nicans, he could only do so in private, be¬ 
fore a few, select hearers. So great was 
the change which public opinion had under¬ 
gone within a comparatively short interval. 
Had Pfelferkorn possessed a keen percep¬ 
tion of this revolution in sentiment, he 
would, no doubt, have despised himself as 
an incendiary, who, from motives of re¬ 
venge or native malice, had applied the 
torch to an edifice decayed and on the point 
of crumbling into ruins, while from its 
ashes rose phoenix-like, a new, mom beau¬ 
tiful and more spacious structure. His Ba¬ 
laam’s curse had turned a blessing. The 
name of Pfelferkorn, after the appearance 
of his last work, sunk into oblivion : while 
tho memory of Reuchlin has, in the course 
of time, been honored more and more every 
day. Reuchlin died, indeed, a Catholic 
(June 30, 1522); but, by his warm espousal 
of the literature of the Hebrews, he had be¬ 
come the first chief originator of the Refor¬ 
mation, and was regarded as such in his 
day. In that ingenious play, the “ Mute 
Comedy," which appeared in less than two 
years after his death, ho is conspicuously 
represented as the author of the great Pro¬ 
testant movement. In that comedy an actor, 
with his name (Reuchlin) on his back, ap¬ 
pears on the stage, throwing down a 
bundle of straight and crooked twjgs, and 
then makes his exit. Then another charac¬ 
ter (Erasmus) enters, vainly endeavoring 
to straighten the crooked twigs and arrange 
them in proper order; but, failing in the 
attempt, he shakes his head significantly 
at the sight of the chaotic confusion, ancl 
disappears. Luther tiien appears in monk’s 
apparel, holding a firebrand in his hand, 
and sets the fagot on fire, lie is followed 
by another actor, in imperial garb, who 
strikes with his sword upon tho spreading 
flames trying to extinguish the fire, while 
by his action he only spreads it still more. 
Last of all the Pope appears; and in his 
eagerness to put out the fire, seizes by mis¬ 
take a bucket full of oil, pours its contents 
into the fire, and stands aghast at the 
bright, blazing conflagration, which .it 
is now impossible to quench. To make 
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this “ Mute Comedy" complete, Pfotterkorn 
and the Talmud should not have been 
missing in' the scene; for these certainly 
furnished the tinrlcr, which kindled the 
conflagration.. 


Noth of the Tra.nsi.atoh :—Here the 
author closes the narrative of all the facts 
and incidents relating to the controversy 
on the Talmud and its influence on the Re¬ 
formation. What follows, though forming 
part of the same chapter (6th) in the orig¬ 
inal, is no more connected with the subject 
and object of the present translation; the 
main object of the author being to relate the 
history, not of tlio Reformation ns influ¬ 
enced by the Jews, but of the Jews as in¬ 
fluenced by the Reformation. However 
interesting, therefore, the sequel may be to 
the reader of Jewish history in general, the 
nature of the present book, as indicated by 
its title, calls for this seemingly abrupt close 
of the translation. It may not be, then, out 
of place here, briefly to survey the ground 
and course of the narrative, in order to 
bring clearly to view the mode in which 
the Jewish mind may bo said to have in¬ 
fluenced the bringing about of that epoch 
in the history of mankind—the Protestant 
Reformation. 

The Protestant movement of the sixteenth 
century was essentially a rebellion of pri¬ 
vate judgment against public dictation—a 
revolution of the human mind designed to 
achieve the emancipation of thought from 
the thraldom and despotism of ecclesiast ical 
dogmatism. This was the grand moving 
agency, in the Reformation, though a great 
number of diverse events and incidents 
contributed more or less to the final result. 
Guizot in his “History of the Civilization 
of Europe” has shown this most 'clearly. 
Speaking of the causes of the Reformation 
this celebrated author remarks (Lect. XII): 
“It had a general cause, to which all others 
were subordinate. It was a vast effort 
made by the human mind to achieve its 
freedom. It was a new-born desire which 
it felt to think and judge, freely and in¬ 
dependently, of facts and opinions which, 
till then, Europe received, or was consid¬ 
ered bound to receive, from the hands of 
authority. It was a great endeavor to eman¬ 
cipate human reason; and, to call things 
by their right names, it was an insurrection 
of the human mind against the absolute 
power of spiritual orders. Such, in mv 
opinion, was the true character and lead¬ 
ing principle of the Reformation.” 

Now, this effort of the human mind “to 
think and judge, freely and independently,” 
without being subject to the dictation of 
spiritual authority, received one of the 
greatest and strongest impulses from the 
long protracted controversy of Reuohlin, 
the harbinger of the Reformation, with that 
most powerful and tyrannical Order of the 
Church—the Dominicans. It is generally 
admitted that Reuchlin, more than any 
other Humanist of his age, paved the way 
to the Reform movement of Luther. Rut 


that which, more than anything else, made 
him, though indirectly’, the pioneer of anew 
era was the post-biblical. literature of the 
Hebrews. Tho Talmud constituted the 
pivot on which turned that celebrated con¬ 
troversy, with all the numerous tracts and 
books it called forth from its advocates and 
adversaries. The Dominicans, as wel I as 
those opposed to enlightenment, desired to 
confiscate and destroy the Talmud on the 
ground of its alleged blasphemies against 
the Church. Reuchlin, who had sat at. the 
feet of Jewish teachers and cherished a 
peculiar fondness for all Hebrew literature, 
zealously defended the Talmud and its cog¬ 
nate works, thereby incurring the enmity of 
the Dominican party. The hitter, to wreak 
vengeance on Reuchlin, charged him with 
uttering heretical sentiments in his defence 
of the Talmud, and with leaning toward 
Judaism. This malignant accusation was 
the signal of a general rising of the friends 
of Reuchlin and the advocates of liberal 
education against the fanatic proceedings 
of the Dominicans and their bigoted ad¬ 
herents. It was then, amidst the public 
agitation produced by the Reuclilinian and 
anti-Reuchlinian parties.that the celebrated 
Epistolce Obscurorum Virorum were pub¬ 
lished, which, with scathing sarcasm, ex¬ 
posed the corruption, ignorance and arrog¬ 
ance of the monks and friars, and, in¬ 
directly, of the higher clergy’, also, holding 
them up to public ridicule and disgrace. 
These “ Letters of the Unenlightened,” to¬ 
gether with other works whose publication 
was occasioned by the controversy in refer¬ 
ence to the Tnlmud and tho Jews, stimu¬ 
lated that courage of opinion, which dared 
maintain itself in spite of the intimidating 
measures of ecclesiastical authorities.— 
Throughout Germany—nay even in the 
capitals of France and Italy, the public 
mind was stirred up by the conflict of 
Reuchlin. tho defender of the Talmud, with 
its vehement assailants, the Dominicans. 
At last, after many plots and counterplots, 
struggles and delays, Reuchlin came out 
triumphant ; his defense of tho Talmud, so 
far from being declared heretical, was ap¬ 
proved and justified—and that, not merely 
bv a local tribunal of the district where 
the case in dispute first originated, but by 
an Apostolic commission appointed by the 
Pope, to whom the case had been sub¬ 
mitted for final judgment. So decided a 
triumph of private judgment over public 
prejudice, of secular opinion over clerical 
dogmatism, of liberal enlightenment over 
groveling ignorance, of free thought over 
narrow-minded bigotry’—as exemplified by 
the triumph of Reuchlin and the Talmud 
over their inveterate foes—surely could not 
fail in encouraging a Luther to maintain 
his bold sentiments against all ecclesiasti¬ 
cal opposition, and, in the face of all his 
powerful opponents, to exclaim, as he did 
i at the Diet ot Worms; “Unless I am con- 
! vinced by’ the testimony of Sacred Scrip- 
! ture, or’ by clear, sound arguments of 
' reason, I can not and will not recant; it 
1 being neither safe nor advisable to do 
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aught against conscience. Here I stand — immediately preceding the great drama of 
I can not otherwise—so help me God! Amen!” the Reformation. It did not, indeed, ap- 
Tlie Talmud, then—that important ele- pear conspicuous on the scene; hut, though 
ment in the history of Judaism—that vast standing in the background, it was the 
compendium of Jewish law and tradition, modest, yet potent mainspring of all the 
which has been more or less the religious movements preliminary to the grandest of 
guide of Israel to this very day,—thus all—the Protestant Reformation, 
played a most essential part in the prelude 


THE END. 
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